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this one brand. 


this in mind! 


furbelows. 


lowered quality. 


It’s Camels for you. 














Heres-why & 
CAMELS are 
the quality’ci 
2 pogo we put the utmost quality into 


it’s possible for skill, money and lifelong 
knowledge of fine tobaccos to make a cigarette. 


Nothing is too good for Camels. And bear 
Everything is done to make 
Camels the best cigarette it’s possible to buy. 
Nothing is done simply for show. 


Take the Camel package for instance. It’s 
the most perfect packing science can devise 
to protect cigarettes and keep them fresh. 
Heavy paper—secure foil wrapping—revenue 
stamp to seal the fold and make the package 
air-tight. But there’s nothing flashy about it. 
You'll find no extra wrappers. No frills or 


Such things do not improve the smoke any 
more than premiums or coupons. And remem- 
ber—you must pay their extra cost or get 


If you want the smoothest, mellowest, mild- 
est cigarette you can imagine—and one en- 
tirely free from cigaretty aftertaste, 


Camel | 


R. J, REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Camels are as good as 
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SHEAR 
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the main shaft.) 
cut ensilage, no clogging, better silage. 





This means less power, cleaner- 


Climax will cut and elevate with less 
Power than any other machine. 

Climax knives are thin and straight edged, 
the easiest possible knives to grind and to 
keep sharp. They are easy to adjust—one 9p- 
eration adjusts all three knives. 

automatic feeding device makes easy feed- 
ing. It is low down and easy to reach. 

Free Catalog and name of nearest\ dealer sent 
on request—fully illustrated—gives details and 
specifications of all sizes. Stocks carried in 
different. centers for quick shipment. 

Climax Corporation, 53 Swan St., Batavia, N. Y. 























Screens for Flies—Time for flies is 
here. Screen both house and barn 





before they arrive. ie 
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S4x4% 10.75 , 286 
35x4% 11.00 * 290 
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Paint to preserve property as well 
as to improve its looks. 
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Handling Farm Crops| 


Doing the Right Thing with Legumes 








Cultivating Alfalfa 


Cultivating alfalfa fields immedi- 
ately after a crop has been harvested 
will result in a larger hay crop in 
dry seasons. Weeds will be exter- 
minated with little or no injury to the 
alfalfa. Being deep rooted, alfalfa 
will stand cultivation that uproots its 
competitors. It must not be cultivated 
until a year or two old, and will not 
be benefited by harrowing in wet sea- 
sons. 

Yields of alfalfa hay were increased 
a third of a ton to the acre by har- 
rowing, in tests covering two years 
at the Ohio station. A disk may be 
used, but*a spring-tooth harrow is 
preferred. Little difference in ef- 
fectiveness has been noted which cut- 
ting of alfalfa is followed provided 
weather conditions are favorable. 


Turns Vetch Back to Soil 


“It is my practice to let the crop 
grow until there is a good covering 
and then plow it under. This is us- 
ually done the latter part of June and 
the land is immediately reseeded to 
millet. When I want to harvest vetch 
for hay, I sow it in the spring with 
oats and cut the crop when the oats 
are in the “milk.” The vetch stubble 
remains alive throughout the winter 
and can be turned under the following 
spring. 

“In addition to the organic matter 
supplied to the soil, vetch adds 50 
pounds of nitrogen per ton of hay 
produced, and the roots and stubble 
also yield considerable amounts. In 
sowing with rye, vetch is seeded at 
the rate of 30 pounds per acre with a 
half bushel of rye. In seeding with 
oats in the spring, I have used 22 to 
25 pounds of vetch seed and enough 
oats to make a thin stand. This will 
produce a heavy crop of excellen 
feeding value and at the same time 
add nitrogen to the soil by means of 
the root nodules. I use as much barn- 
yard manure as can be spared with 
the vetch crop in order to secure a 
good stand of the nurse crop and of 
the vetch hay. Where vetch is sown 
following corn, no additional fertilizer 
is used other than the manure already 
in the soil from the preparation of the 
corn seed bed. 

“T have found that the use of vetch 
will bring up the productivity of worn 
out soils at a very low expense and 
without losing a crop from the land 
for the season.” 








Rye in Pennsylvania 
SAMUEL C. DEAN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Rye is a most important crop grown 
in western Pennsylvania. As a plow- 
ed-under crop it enriches the soil for 
other crops, especially potatoes. A 
number of farmers in Beaver county, 
Pa., grow great crops of potatoes fol- 
lowing a heavy yield of ‘rye, turned 
under when it reaches the blossoming 
stage. The method is to sow two bus- 
hels of rye per acre on a fairly well 
prepared seed bed about the latter 
part of August or the first week of 
September. Later on it is heavily top 
dressed with stable manure, thus forc- 
ing an unusually heavy growth in 
early spring to be turned under and 
the land planted in potatoes. 

Rye is also largely grown in west- 
ern Pennsylvania counties for hay and 
straw. It makes a fairly good hay for 
horses when cut in the dough stage 
and properly cured in the swath, win- 
drow or shock. The straw is used ex- 
tensively for tying corn shocks, also 
in tying up the bundles of fodder at 
husking time. Western Pennsylvania 
farmers sometimes raise rye for grain 
alone. When chopped it makes an ex- 
cellent feed for horses in connection 
with corn and oats. 


Large acreages of rye are grown 
because this crop does not require as 
careful cultivation as some other 
crops, especially wheat. It will grow 
where wheat will not. It is a crop 
adapted to poor, thin land or shallow 
soils. It generally lodges badly on 
rich bottom lands and is difficult to 
harvest. The market value is about 
the same as wheat. It is more valu- 
able than wheat because it does not 
require as fertile land, as much culti- 
vation, or the expensive commercial 
fertilizers that must be applied if a 
wheat crop is. desired. The extra 
value of the straw for tying corn fod- 
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sted oer ee 


der bundles is also worth 
consideration. ae Ie 

Rye is also largely grown in 
ern Pennsylvania as a Pasture ¢ 
in early spring. It is a great Past 
crop for calves, young live stock a 
dairy cows, if some dry feed in giv 
in connection with the rye Dastun. 
The pasture alone scours cattle bad} 
If cows are allowed to graze on ~ 
pasture shortly before milking time 
It will give the milk a flavor that 
would be very disagreeable to the 
trade no doubt. As a cover CTop jp 
the orchards, it is one of the best ip 
this section. 


West. 





The New Sweet Clover 
H. EB. COX, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y 


I remember reading an advertise. 
ment a long time ago extolling the 
merits of some new idea, and started 
out with these words, “the World 
moves!” The people of today are ng 
satisfied with the things of yesterday 
The world has moved some, when an 
agricultural college of one of our great 
middle western states booms a Plant 
to be grown as a field crop, which, 
few years ago was being fought asa 
dangerous weed. But such is the cag 
with sweet clover which is proving 
such a great soil builder. Now we 
have this new annual white swes 
clover that the Iowa station has » 
highly recommended. Perhaps I too; 
a little more interest in all this ag] 
visited the college a couple of yeay 
back. 

I received the little packet of seeds 
upon application and they were care. 
fully planted, one little seed in a place, 
on April 19, using a knife point to 
seperate the soil, and in which to 
drop the seeds. Though the plants 
were slow in getting started they have 
made up for lost time. On August 
26, 1920, they were higher than the 
high wire fence, and one plant mor 
ambitious than its fellows, measured 
exactly 6 feet and 11 inches tall. The 
plants branched out generously andare 
heavily seeded an each branch, little 
or big. I had read reports of th 
seed-bearing habit of this plant that 
seemed a little fishy, but now my eyes 
have beheld. It is really a wonder in 
every way, with the great possibili- 
ties it possesses as a soil builder. A 
big crop of rye can be grown to tum 
under, but results accruing to the 
soil from a crop of white sweet clover 
are far greater and of an entirely dff- 
ferent nature than from the rye crop. 

Accidently, I learned another lesson 
in regard to this sweet clover.. -Horses 
are very fond of it. This clover was 
planted alongside of a high wire fence 
that was pig and chicken-proof. \I 
supposed it was horse and cattle high: 
A few feet of this planting extended 
along by the barnyard. One day the 
large work horses were turned into 
the yard. They scented something 
good and reaching over with their 
heavy necks and long heads ate that 
clover as far as they could reach, but 
this trimming servéd to demonstrate 
two things that otherwise I should not 
have learned as yet. The horses like 
it, and what at first appeared destruc- 
tive, resulted in forcing a dense bot- 
tom growth, showing that the annual 
white sweet clover is adapted to graz- 
ing. I am quite sure that all who have 
tried this new annual legume Will 
vote yes as regards its value as 4 soil 
builder for those fields that by close 
and continuous cropping have become 
deficient in those elements necessary 
for the production of profitable yields 
and which can be restored in a sreét 
measure by plowing under 2 crop of 
this annual sweet clover. 





Valuable Insects—The ladybugs 4¢ 
stroys garden plant lice and the egés 
of various insects such as the Colo- 
rado potato beetle. Wasps 4nd 
ground beetles are also beneficial in- 
sects and if it were nof for these nat 
ural enemies the injurious insects, 4 
potato beetles and cabbage worms 
would spoil many a crop. Gardeners 
should learn to recognize these small 
allies. 


vegetables start slowly a little nitrate 
of soda is a big help. Just a pincd 
around the base of each plant © 





Fa Sa Manure water serves just 4 
well, but is harder to handle. Manure 
mulch in many cases. 
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Narrow Escape from Being Thrashed 


An Eastern Farmer Facetiously Relates an Experience---By John P. Robinson 


——=—1 AST summer I had an invitation 
ih to spend a few days on the Michi- 
)" Fox) gan farm of my friend, Earl Byrd. 
fy I call him Early Byrd because he 
4=-— ° 
\S==4 gets up at 4:30 a. m. and goes out 
to feed the swine their hot cakes and maple 
syrup. If they didn’t get it at daylight they 
would squeal and awaken all the rest of us. 

This visit was a treat, for it promised I 
could see a real “thrashing.” Down in 
Maine and Rhode Island where I was jointly 
prought up, they do not raise barley, wheat 
and oats, so never once had I seen a thresher 
going full steam ahead. 

It is a marvelous picture. One eventful 
day a kerosene tractor came puffing up the 
road, towing something about half as big as 
a freight ear, which resembled in operation 
the big dredges that fish for mud in the 
water back East, licensed by the rivers and 
harbors committee. 

The Great Day had arrived. The thresher 
was moored in the barnyard about 20 feet 
from the granary, and connected to the trac- 
tor pulley by a 30-foot crossed belt. In 
operation it sounded like a Mississippi river 
stern wheeler trying to make port in the 
dark hours of a wild, stormy night. 

Now two bundle-laden wagons took their 
stands by the machine, and men began to 
toss bundles of grain into her hungry maw, 
and the devil-engine chawed it into smither- 
ines P. D. Q. Down in its bowels some- 
where you could hear big shakers going 
which sifted the grain. These kernels, as 
if by magic, followed some subterranean pas- 
sage and finally emerged from a big eight- 
inch tube having two snouts, to each of 
which a big meal bag was clamped. When 
one bag was full of grain the boss bagger 
switched the supply into the empty bag. A 
“trusty” grabs the full bag and hurries with 
it to the granary. 


He Describes the Modern Thresher 


Now sticking from her prow like a bow- 
sprit is a long ten-inch tin tube, the nozzle 
of which is manipulated by a boy who sits 
on a soap box on the bridge of the thresher, 
guiding it by three ropes, and these ropes 
and the long neck suggests that he is driving 
a giraffe. 
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“On top was the strange looking man wearing the 
auto goggles and shirt outside his pants”’ 


But this long tube is the most wonderful 
part of the.thresher. For at the base is a 
powerful motor fan which catches the waste 
straw and blows it out of the end of spout 30 
feet high in the air. It makes a noise like 
a blast furnace and yomits out straw in a 
steady stream. 

By and by this shower of straw, under 
the clever manipulation of the boy with the 
ropes, grows into a big pile and the stack- 
builder enters, stage front, center. This one 
was dressed for the part; besides being clad 
in ordinary togs, he wore goggles, and an 
extra shirt with the flaps like a Chinese 
laundryman’s on the outside of the pants. 
It seems this is to prevent chaff from going 
inside of his clothing and so chafing his 
person. 

I was studying all this wonderful outfit 
roughly, watching 18 men work like Trojans, 
when the foreman hissed into my ear: 

“Don’t stand there, you lazy lunkhead! 
Don’t you see we’re shorthanded? Go over 
the other side of the thresher and be boss 
bagger man.” 

I didn’t like the look in his eye, and be- 
sides, he was armed with a big monkey- 
wrench and we were six miles from town and 
not a cop in sight. SoTI hustled over and a 
young man in blue overalls showed me how 
to be boss bagger man. As a matter of 
fact, the boss bagger is the whole darned bag- 
ging crew. 

The chaff blew around me in blinding 
swirls. Assoon as I could catch a bag three- 
quarters full of grain a man would grab it 
and rush to the grainhouse and come back 
for another. I did pretty well the first ten 
minutes. Then I turned on the nozzle once 
before I had put a bag on it, and a couple 
bushels of grain poured on the ground right 
under the eagle eye of the separator fore- 
man and he got wild. 

“Hey! stand by there!” he yelled. - “Let 
that city lunkhead carry the bags and you 
tend bagger, Sam.” 


After a While He Changes Jobs 


PR: capa I traded jobs with Sam who 
painstet a pair of automobile gog- 


gies and so of an easy billet. I grabbed 
bag of grain, carried it to the door of the 
and delivered it to a man who stood 











Smee Ih, J was lost, sarting sway 





when somebody slammed me on the ear real 
hard with a towel I thought, but it seems it 
was the last empty bag. Every time you go 
back you have to carry the bagger an empty 
bag. I should have remembered that. That 
welt with the bag helped me to remember. 

Now walking 20 steps with a bushel and 
a half of grain that weighs 85 pounds isn’t 
so much; but you try to keep it up steady 
and see. After what seemed to. me to be 
seven hours of hard labor, perspiring at 
each port and grouping my way half blinded 
by chaff, expecting and hoping the dinner 
bell to ring momentarily, I inquired and 
found it was just 13 minutes to ten. 

Ye gods, how I worked. Oats were feed- 
ing down and feeding fast. Two or three 
times I tried to explain I was:“all in,” but 
one or two bags would get ahead of me, 
and the foreman would point at them and 
shake his monkey wrench at me. I think he 
also cussed, but the ‘machinery made too 
much din to hear. It was routine work and 
every man had to keep his end up. 


For a diabolical invention of the devil for 
keeping every man on the job till the whis- 
tle blows a thrasher has got everything else 
skinned a mile. With both eyes full of chaff 
and barley “beard,” I staggered back and 
forth somehow between bagger and grain 
house, toting a full bag one way and an 
empty one the other, and if I forgot the lat- 
ter I got a wallop with it back of the neck. 
This is thrasher etiquette. 

At last the dinner bell rang. We struck 
work and all hands washed up on the back 
porch from the same wash tub and went into 
dinner. 

Gee! Never was so hungry in my life but 
once; and that was when I ate a Rhode Island 
shore dinner at a Narragansett Bay resort. 
After dinner I lay on the grass and smoked 
two pipes of tobacco and it tasted darned 
funny; it was half chaff. 


Tried to Duck But Was Caught 


In half an hour the whistle blew. I was 


trying to skip, but the big foreman was 
watching me so I went back and toted bags 
till something seemed to cause a lull, 

By 2 o’clock the oats were all up. 

The teams were now hauling barley from 


The weather began to look 
(Continued on page 46) 


the fields. 





And then---“‘By the time that 20 ton load of straw 
had struck the ground | had v'riggled half 
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- Please Tell Us 


If for some reason you miss a copy of your 
paper, we hope you will report the fact to 
us. That’s the only way we can know, the 
only way we can correct whatever is wrong. 
If you hear of anyone who is not getting his 
paper, will you kindly suggest that that per- 
son write to us so that we can have the error, 
whatever it is, corrected. Our readers will 
confer a great favor upon us and avoid 
annoyance to themselves if they will always 
keep in mind to write us at any time that 
copy is missing. This will correct the trouble 
at the earliest possible moment. 














You Have Something to Sell 


There is scarcely a farmer who does not 
have something to sell every once in a while, 
a little out of the ordinary or a bit of sur- 
plus. It may be a few excellent.cockerels or 
pullets, a fine, splendid calf or two, a few 
pourds or bushels of seed, some unusually 
goo. pigs that ought to be used for breeders, 
an extra pup, well bred, but which should be 
on a farm and not killed. Then, too, there 
may be a tool that is unused, or a farm hand 
who is wanted, or a farm manager who is 
looking for a place. 

These are just a few of the odds and ends 
of farm life; and they represent one phase. 
But there is another. For every time some- 
thing is for sale there is a market. There 
are thousands of farmers who would buy a 
pup or a cockerel, some seed, a calf, a pig or 
a trio, and dozens of other things if they 
knew just where the same were obtainable. 
It is to help our readers from both ends that 
your market place page is conducted. Look 
this over in this issue. If you have some- 
thing to sell, try out the department; if there 
is something you have been looking for 
maybe that very thing is listed in this very 
issue. Your market place is the readers’ 
page, and we hope each of you will make the 
most of it. 


Individual Responsibility 


No one thing has been more certainly 
learned through the past three years than 
that the solution of farm problems depends 
upon the hearty assistance cf the individual 
farmer. No amount of activity by govern- 
ment or other agencies could affect the or- 
ganization of farmers which is needed unless 
the individual farmer accepts his responsi- 
bility. This same thought was expressed by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace the other 
day when he said to a meeting of West Vir- 
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ginia farmers: “Put your brains to work to 
learn the game of organization as others 
have learnéd it to their own advancement.” 
We are organizing, organizing in many 
directions. But going with organization 
goes also the necessity of learning how to 
organize. While cooperation and organiza- 
tion have been talked about for many years, 
it has taken time to learn how to accomplish 
what each would seek to do. Doing is one 
thing but learning how to do is equally im- 
portant and it is also the first step. 


Watch Wool Tariff 


Wool growers must not let woolen manu- 
facturers put something over on them in 
tariff making. Under the old Payne-Aldrich 
bill there was a base protection of 11 cents 
a pound of wool in the grease. The scheme 
now proposed by the woolen manufacturers 
‘ ells for an increase to 25 cents per pound 
of wool of scoured content. Since many 
wools shrink two-thirds in the scouring this 
revised schedule would offer much less pro- 
tection than provided in the former tariff 
bill. It behooves sheep growers to watch 
this wool schedule else the manufacturers 
will get the best of it as usual. 


What Lime Did 


Out in Ohio they have a five-year rotation 
of crops at the state experiment station 
where unlimed and limed crops are grown 
side by side. The yields for the last five 
years on land that has been well fertilized 
but never limed until a test had been started 
shows how valuable lime is in crop results. 
Two tons of finely ground limestone were ap- 
plied to the land when corn was planted. The 
results show covering a five-year rotation 
period that the limed land had increased the 
corn yield 20 bushels to the acre, oats three 
bushels, wheat eight bushels and hay two 
tons, over the yield of land receiving the same 
fertilizers but no lime. 


Milk Counterfeits 


Vegetable oils do not contain vitamines 
and hence are not protective foods. Ulcer- 
ated sore eyes and rickets result from a diet 
deficient in milk or its products. The absence 
of butterfat causes rats to die as of starva- 
tion even when fed on a diet rich in vegetable 
fats. Men fed on the normal diet with milk 
left out, even when given a normal ration 
of collards and other leafy vegetables and of 
fat pork, develop pellagra and may be cured 
of pellagra by the addition of milk to their 
ration. So claims Dr. McCollum, the famous 
food specialist. Furthermore, he says every 
person should use two quarts of milk a day. 
He believes the sale of a counterfeit product 
which the uninformed buyer or user would 
think of as milk, when in fact it was not 
milk, but whose use would prevent the use 
of real milk, should be prohibited by law. 

The sale of any food which in any way 
would result in people using it as A in 
place of milk when it was not milk, thereby 
disease resistance, destroys growth and at- 
tacks longevity to that extent. 


And Counterfeit Butter Also 


All that has been said in opposition to the 
sale of counterfeit milk applies with equal 
force to the sale of counterfeit butter. Re- 
search puts the oleo problem on a new basis 
of public health and national health protec- 
tion. If senility and old age can be post- 
poned, and Dr. McCollum seems to prove it 
by his work, proper diet and milk and dairy 
products are the sole available sources of the 
protective and growth promoting vitamines 
necessary. Then the use of oleo in any way 
in place of butter is a subject of grave con- 
cern as the cause of a loss of national effici- 
ency. This is irrespective of whether oleo 
has food value or not. It is the sale as a 
counterfeit that injures public health and 
efficiency. 


High Freight Costs 
Freight costs average 101% more than 
they did in 1914. When you take in con- 
sideration the cumulative effect of these 


higher freights—on iron and steel, on lum- 
ber, on raw and finished material, you have 









a pyramiding result that goes on like the 
roiling snowball. On such a staple farm 
tool as a gang plow, weighing 750 poun 
the price increase due to these freigh, 
reaches $28 per plow. This increase is 4 
of the entire pre-war selling price of thi, 
implement. 

Obviously, all transportation rates shoul 
be lowered in conformity with lower ope. 
ating costs in order that the commodity cost, 
may be reduced. Wages also—from th 
highest official down to the humblest worke; 
—should be on a basis of similar respongj. 
bility or work performed. 


Millet Growers Active! 


Organization has won another point. The 
Dairymen’s league codperative association 
has nothing on the Japanese millet grower; 
of Tioga, Broome and adjoining counties of 
New York. With a similar contract to that 
of the league and to that of the local sheep 
breeders’ coéperative association 32 mille 
growers pooled their crop and received ap 
average of $5 an 100 pounds for their crop, 
Pres. Fred Noyes stated recently that he js 
confident the majority of men would have 
secured about $4 without the association. 

For several years a few men in the vicinity 
have grown Japanese millet for seed. Their 
principal market was nearby farmers an 
they considered that any money they received 
for the seed was nearly all profit for they 
used the straw in feeding livestock. In 1919, 
however, about 15 growers were confronted 
with the problem of too much seed for local 
consumption. It was then that they called 
on the local farm bureaus for assistance, 
Their first step was to organize the men into 
an association and pool the product. Since 
there was little time to perfect the organiza- 
tion, each man promised to sell by word of 
mouth, and a sales committee was appointed. 
The seed, comprising about 62,000 pounds, 
was sold for $4.25 per 100. 

1920 Pool Still Larger 


The fall of 1920 saw a much larger nun- 
ber of men threshing millet seed and in con. 
sequence a larger amount of seed was offered 



































































for sale. In order to be properly organized cottc 
the farm bureaus with Managers Eastman unus 
and Fuller were asked to assist in incorporat- corn 
ing the association under the membership Sout 
corporation law of the state of New York. inert 
An individual contract was drawn up and spri 
submitted to the growers for signature. This The 
contract stated that the grower accepted the thes 
association as his sales agency with full corn 
power to contract the millet and sell the port 
same. It also contained a penalty clause mor 
which would require the payment of 50 cents offse 
per 10 pounds if the member broke his con- deer 
tract. Thirty-two men in the counties of whi 
Tioga and Broome, N. Y., and Susquehanna, stat 
Pennsylvania, signed the contract and sold SUIT 
through it on February 5. proc 

John Parron of the state college of agri- the 
culture offered his assistance in the sales ply 
problem. Samples of seed were secured iner 
from each grower and sent to him. He in 18 0 
turn submitted small samples to each of T 
about 15 companies, commonly buying Jap- 000 
anese millet. Several companies answered ares 
with bids ranging from $3.75 to $4.25 per bee: 
100 weight on the total amount. One con- fini 
pany outbid the others by placing their bid por 
upon the purity test and offered $5.50 for wel 
seed testing over 97% purity. The matter spo 
of general appearance of seed also entered fiel 
into the transaction. About 85,000 pounds less 
entered this class, the remainder of 100,000 stal 
pounds was divided into four classes ranging a 
from $5.25 to as low as $4 per 100 pounds. . 

‘ a 

Get After the Weeds—The main point in J 

cultivation is to kill the weeds; some mois- - 


ture may be conserved but this is secondary. 
In the corn fields, after the roots have 
spread, the cultivation should not be too 
deep or too close to the row, and only suffi- 
cient to keep down the weeds. Potatoes are 
cultivated lightly so as to make a fine, even 
surface between the rows. The earth is 
ridged up to cover the weeds in the rows or 
the owner may go throught with a hoe once 
or twice during the season. Potato cultiva- 
tion, however, continues until the vines 
nearly cover the ground. oh 
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= ZO20HE month of June has continued 












—j.9 the record of 1921 as a year of 
5) weather extremes. Over the 
PERE greater part of the agricultural 
KN territory, the average tempera- 
re for the month has broken all records. In 
e matter of rainfall the situation is very 
snfusing. There has been altogether too 
much rain in the greater part of the south- 
est, where harvest has been interfered 
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Crop Indications, July 1 


PE ok tcdcecactctesiconceee See 
Winter wheat, bushel 591,000,000 
Spring wheat, bushel 247,000,000 
Oats, bushel 1,337,000,000 
Rye, bushel 72,070,000 


ee 


ee 


PD enact ncn eae eddies erems 190,960,000 
DP Ce Kaceread ce eadsaeene 376,000,000 
es, WED nko niddwcsccccecass 12,120,000 


TETEeLeereeeeereT ere eee ee $2:529,000 


Hay_tons 


lead very decidedly to the conclusion that the 
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Crop Prospects and Shrinkage © 


The Month of June Generally Unsatisfactory—By B.W. Snow 


cause ,these figures were gathered at least 
one week prior to the date indicated and 
the weather damage has continued in ag- 
gravated form during that week. The pres- 
ent condition figure, however, based upon 
past experience would indicate a crop of 
247,000,000 bushels, but this figure must be 
taken in connection with the preceding state- 
ment. 


Disappointment in Oats 












































































t. - sprouting of grain in the shock is rate of yield will not be in keeping with the 
lati whey ‘On the other hand, there are a condition figures during the season of |= The month has been very unfavorable to 
rowers’ Mew sections even in this territory where growth. Black rust appears to have done oats over the greater part of the territory. 
ities of Mlfamage from lack of rain is reported. In more damage to winter wheat this year than It has been hot and in some of the better 
to that e Ohio valley it is impossible to draw any ever before in the history of that crop. districts very dry during the critical period 
| sheep fiMeneralization. There are districts in which Wheat growers apparently did not recognize of heading and filling. As a consequence, 
millet Mow lands have been flooded, and within a_ the trouble until after harvest, and they are the heads are small, and the straw rather 
ved an Mery short distance there are districts of now finding that the heads are not as well shorter than usual, and this, coupled with 
r crop, Mamequal importance where crop growth has filled or the grain as heavy as had been ex- the inferior plant which was previously re- 
t he is Mlifbeen seriously injured by drouth. Even in pected. The appearance of black rust upon ported, make it confident that the oats crop 
1 have punties this division exists, one section hav- the straw is offered as the reason. This com- this year will be one of only moderate size 
ion, ing ample moisture while a few miles away plaint comes from practically all the winter at best. saute fea 
icinity there is decided lack of moisture. wheat territory, from Ohio to Oklahoma, and _——‘ The present condition is reported at 80.8 
Their In the spring wheat territory there has covers a larger area than has ever before against 86.3 last month, and this figure would 
's anc Migbeen a period of very high temperature ac- reported the presence of this trouble. Figur- indicate a crop of about 1,337,000,000 
ceived companied in some sections by rainfall that ing on the basis of past experience, the pres- bushels. As in the case of winter wheat, 
- they Milas almost in the nature of cloudbursts and ent condition might be taken as indicating however, such threshing returns as are avail- 
1919 in other districts by a able at this time lead to 
ront 4 complete lack of rainfall the belief that the yield 
lal fiir the last five weeks. yay pS 
= bry B; ~ bev: Sige Crop Report by State for July 1 figure has indicated. It 
n into derstood that the rainfall (In acres last three figures omitted) 1S also apparent that the 
Since [ggg the month has been in quality of the crop so 
fe shape of local show- far as weight per bushel 
dal es, very frequently vio- ‘oe 3 is concerned will not be 
ted: lent in character and 3s sf ad 3s 3s 3 83 3, Ps 5 E5 = good as in recent 
und’, Tee ae Sa gs §8 5 88 88 88 38 38 2223 E2e8 28 2&8 soon — 
‘ = ene ye an arley 
There is a trifling in- NY 787 95% 90% —% 90% 90% 87% 78% 363 90% — —% —% —M% 
crease in the total corn ae i ar a a a a a aa The rye crop has come 
num- acreage this year due en- Ark 2478 91 78 — 73 75 87% 85 29 78 —-—-— 2 3 to harvest under condi- 
Col MM tirely to the fact that be- im ‘Fe es kh fet os s)6hlUl —-— a tions that insure a rather 
‘ered TM cause of the low price of Ky 3.135 88 81 — 73 80 90 69 62 68 —-— # 10 better yield than usual, 
lized Hi cotton, there has been an Och teat ot) 8s COBtC«StC«iCBSC«KRB:COS =— = 4 2 with the quality of the 
Man Hi unusually large crop of ™ HBSS -—~ f§ & Se we —-— 2 § crop regarded as very 
orat- corn planted in the Wis 1.960 97 86 84 89 92 90 88 299 92 oo? 33 Ae good. The condition 
ship Hi South. There is also an Minn 3tee oo° 88 828s 8OOBC8SCOk Ds 8G 8s when harvested is re- 
ork. HM increase shown in the Mo 6966 89 77 <= 7 Sf si 79 98 8 6G BO OF 2 ported at 88.2, which is 
and spring wheat territory. Ker*F's60 84 re a a + 83 92 “4 85 15 3 considerably higher than 
This [The increased acreagein || * wi — § 8 & 8 H Be ws = = at harvest a year ago, 
the HM these two sections where Cal “90 92 80 — 83 90 84 88 89 91 =——~ & FF and which, upon the bas- 
full HM corn is a relatively unim- ore, 6=—l BOC te lst klC OCD is of past experience, in- 
the # portant crop is a little i a a a ne a a + a, 2 dicates a crop this year 
use more than sufficient to Other 25.992 90 85 90 85 88 85 85 900 85 4 88 on i — ems — 
2 —_- — —_- — — ene ee els. In the spring whea 
= alam Beene bee Total 104.968 90.1% 79.7% 86.6% 80.8% 88.2% 85.5% 80.7% 3.82887.0% 1.515 87.4% territory, ae we eee is 
of MM which is reported in the the only small grain crop 
na, states which produce a regarded as being of 
old surplus of corn. As the satisfactory promise. 
production in the seven surplus states has a crop of about 591,000,000 bushels, but it Barley has just about held its own during 
rri- the greatest weight in determining the sup- is my personal judgment that the threshing the month, the present condition being re- 
les ply and price of corn, it follows that the return will be materially lower than this ported at 85.5, which indicates a crop of 
red increased acreage in the outlying territory indication, with the crop correspondingly about 191,000,000 bushels. The conditions 
in is of only secondary importance. smaller and of inferior quality. which are damaging spring wheat in the 
of The total acreage is reported at 104,968,- The month has been very unfavorable for Northwest are also having an equally unfav- 
ap- 000 acres, which is a trifle larger than the spring wheat in Nebraska and South Da-  orable effect upon barley, and the final crop 
red area harvested last year. The season has kota and as a result the condition in those will depend upon the experience of the next 
er been very favorable for corn, planting was states has seriously declined. At the close ten days, particularly in North Dakota which 
m- fnished early and there has been ample op- of the month, similar unfavorable conditions grows almost one-seventh of the barley crop 
vid portunity for keeping the crop clean and are being experienced in Minnesota, North of the country, 
or —™ Well worked. Of course there are a few Dakota and Montana, but the county agents’ ’ : 
er spots where because of excessive rainfall reports - made bor = Y — oe ge Uncertainties in Potatoes 
ed elds have become weedy, but they are of extent of injury suffered. ave made a dd 
ds less importance than pen. § iehan en early personal trip through the spring wheat ter- The reports of our agents indicate that 
0 start and there being plenty of warm weather ritory and I am convinced that the yield in the acreage of potatoes this year is oe trifle 
Wg in June, there has naturally been rapid South Dakota will be even less than is now ess than it was last, standing at 3,828,000 
8. growth, and the condition of the crop is re- indicated, while the crop in Minnesota and acres. The season to date has not been satis- 
ported at 90.1, which is higher than has North Dakota is in a position where a very factory. In part of the country the crop has 
7 been reported at any time in ten years and serious loss may easily be experienced. The been damaged by high gt er ha and lack 
“ is one of the highest condition figures ever early part of the season in these two states of rainfall, while in other districts of equal 
4 reported. At the end of June there is a little was marked by ample rainfall, and as a re- importance there has been too much moist- 
aa feeling of apprehension over the continued ‘sult, the plant got a good growth. During ure and, as a consequence, an oe rank 
> dry weather in certain portions of the corn the past two weeks, however, there has been growth of vines. poe Ae gp geri of the crop 
¢ belt and reports that corn is “curling” dur- a succession of very hot days coupled with is reported at 87.0, which is —- the same 
‘ ing the heat of the day are rather too fre- general lack of moisture, and asa result, the as the condition reported at this time a year 
quent to be satisfactory. crop upon the high lands and upon thin soils ago. Upon the basis of past experience, this 
. is beginning to burn badly. Black rust is report would indicate a crop of about 
$ Wheat Crop Shrink . om Is, but the unfavorable 
» ing resent in a dangerous degree in South Da- 376,000,000 bushels, but 
; The condition of winter wheat at time of Kota and has appeared in a few places in weather now — meen “ per 
‘ harvest is 79.7, which is one point lower North Dakota and Minnesota. producing districts 2 . ae © : Sy L = 
vai was ago. Once a It is my personal judgment that the prom- tone Fe uly . retlec In the 








reported a month 
mplishec but such re 







ts as have come in 


ise for spring wheat is materially less than 


is indicated by our conditional figures be- 
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Cash for 
Farm Products 


WE will market practically any farm 


product for you. We will turn it 
all into cash as quickly as possible, at 
full market value, for the quality con- 
signed, and mail check to you as soon as 
sold. 

Absolutely all moneys received for 
consignor’s goods, less transportation 
charges (unless prepaid) and our selling 
charge will be remitted. 

Claims for loss or damages will be 
filed through this office free of charge 
if you so desire. 


Eggs, Live and 
Dressed Poultry, 
Dried Beans, 
Butter, Honey, 
Syrup, Fruit and 
Vegetables 


any of the above in carlots or less, 5% 

selling charge. Shipping directions— 
284 Washington St., this city. On all 
country dressed meats 5% selling charge 
and shipping directions, West Washing- 

ton Markets. 

Live stock $1.25 each on cattle, 1S¢ 
each on lambs, 30c each on calves, 2% 
on hogs. Shipping directions N. Y. 
Stockyards. 


Hay and grain—write for shipping 


directions. Write for free market bulle- 
tin to Department “X.” Ask for it 
today. 


Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
284 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 


DRE SSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & 26 Grace Ave., 
Vest Washington Market, N 


LIVE set K New York Stock a Foot 
West 60th Street 
LIVE HOGS New York Stock Yards, Foot 


West 40th Street 
U. 8S. Food Administration License No. G-16844 
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TIRES POR YOUR CAR 
weer inevch 


Be sete mite quick foe 1 
A TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Gah St., Kansas City, 


SAVE FRUIT-MAKE MONEY 


with the U. 8. Cook Stove Drier. 
Can be used on Cook or Gas Stove. 
Dries all fruits and vegetables. 
Thousands in use. Fndorsed by 
Agri Dept. U. 8. Gor. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Directions free. Price 
delivered east of Miss, and north of 
Tenn. $7.25; further locations $7.75. 
Agents wanted. 

AMERICAN EVAPORATOR CO. 
























_ st We Main St.. Waynesboro, 
A iutain 
On trial. New, 
made, casyrunning, ¢ 
easily Ceaned, per- 





fect skimming separator. Skims = 
warm or cold Different from 
picture which _—* larger capacity 
machines. Our antee protects 

you. Get our of easy . 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. / 
Westernerders from Western points, 4 
Aa Separator Co. 
Box Box 6052 __ Bainbridge, ™. t. Ve. 








Soil nadie 


By F. H. KING 

In this volume is presented the 
principles governing the productive 
capacity of flelds, as influenced by 
soil management. Soil moisture, 
its relation to plant feeding, its 
conservation, etc. Earth mulches, 
reclamation of swamp lands, and 
the functions of lime in soil. The 
physical features of soil and main- 
tenance of the best physical soil 
condition. Also application and 
conservation of water, with special 
reference to irrigated lands. 
Illustrated. 303 Pages. 5 x7 inches 

Cloth. Net $2.00. ‘ 

American Agriculturist, Inc., 

461 Fourth Ave., New York City » 




























Plow Handle Talks 


oe 
Problems of the Everyday Farmer 














Milk and Soils 


From recent experiences I would 
say that the Dairymen’s league 
through its pooling plan might elim- 
inate some of the cheese farmers. 
Probably we 
ought to expect 





that the fluid 
milk territory 
would in _ its 


final round up, 
not care to be 
over - charitable 
to those who 
are less favor- 
ably located. 
Our local co- 
operative plant 
has been hard 
hit by the re- 
cent change in 
handling. Only 
about 50% of 
our patrons 
would sign the 
pooling con- 
tracts, the other 50% were offered 
fluid milk prices by an independent 
dealer which they accepted. Our milk 
receipts are therefore small and the 
league does not care to take over our 
plant under conditions satisfactory to 
the owners. It is difficult, therefore, 
to say just what will happen. 


The non-pooling patrons are having 
the best of it at present. I have in no 
wise changed my viewpoint concern- 
ing the principles involved in pooling 
and I have expected somebody would 
be hit in the operation. In the past, 
during part of the year, New York 
buyers would come to our factory and 
pay a bonus sufficient to pay the 
three-mile haul to the shipping sta- 
tion. Now the patrons must pay the 
haul. I suppose if it is for the gen- 
eral good we ought to be willing to 
close up the plant. No one has stock 
enough in it to break him but of 
course we don’t like to do it. 


The Biggest of All Problems 


I remember some years ago in say- 
ing before the annual meeting of the 
Onondaga county, N. Y., farm bureau 
‘that the soil problems of New York 
‘state farmers were the biggest and 
most outstanding of all our problems. 
This was during the early days of co- 
operative discussion and I was not 
well received by the audience. They 
were cool, and that brought embar- 
rassment, and I did not present my 
ease as satisfactorily as otherwise I 
would. My mind has not changed 
and if proof were necessary we have 
it in this year’s cropping—no legisla- 
tive control, no middleman control, no 
co-operative association, nothing that 
we are striving for, as necessary as 
they may be for our welfare, can 
make up for a non-responsive soil 
when nature seems to be against us. 

I am saying these things over and 
over again because they are my first 
problems and because they seem to be 
first for everybody. * have driven 
past many fields recently that nature 
has kindly favored and the owner has 
not been obliged to dig and dung the 
soil as some of us must do on less fav- 
ored land with practically no crop at 
all growing. On some of these fields 














i E. COOK 


we have seen many splendid crops. 
Recent years have been fat ones and 
natural climatic conditions have 
worked together to make plant food 
available and not much was carried 
over to help out when frost and 
drought came along. To be safe from 
disaster every bank and business con- 
cern, every machine must have re- 
serve money or energy or momentum 
to drive past the dead points and no 
ingenuity or patented device will help 
or change the necessity one whit. 

When a person works to the limit 
of his strength every day he is in no 
condition to stand physical misfor- 
tune, no reserve to pull him over and 
he goes down and generally at a time 
least favorable for a lay off. Our 
eastern soils are not one whit different 
and the owner who fails to recognize 
this fundamental necessity must suf- 
fer. His education, standing in the 
community, influence among men or 
a noble and honorable ancestry won't 
help him. Good soil management is 
not the work of a day or a year. 
Bank reserves or human strength re- 
serve does not accumulate while you 
wait. 


Working Ont the Plan 


One man in a thousand may specu- 
late and win and save time but 999 
have to wait. Now a real soil reserve 
is not made in a day, however much 
commercial manure may be added 
that will do wonders and must neces- 
sarily be a part of a soil building 
plan. It is a combination of deep 
plowing, fine tilth, always a steady 
breaking down of organic matter, a 
balancing of plant food, an open sub- 
soil combined with an operator who 
is a soil student and lives permanently 
upon the same land. It may not be 
too much to say that I have an aver- 
age working knowledge of soils and 
their handling and yet the peculiari- 
ties have to be patiently worked out 
and that takes time. How do they 
behave over a series of years! The 
world after all moves along by aver- 
ages just as the character of a com- 
munity is determined by all of its peo- 
ple and not by the extremes of good 
and bad. 

A great deal was said and done las 
winter looking toward the working out 
of an agricultural policy for New York 
state and that was good but the "first 
thing to get into that policy is a pro- 
gressive, clear understanding of a per- 
manently productive soil. The Hol- 
stein association recently held a great 
meeting within our borders, but a Hol- 
stein cow is a liability and a very seri- 
ous one unless some one grows feed 
for her; she looks for it every day 
and it all grows from soil and air. 

Ninety per cent of a plant comes 
from the air and yet because nature 
abhors a vacuum or a lazy man she 
has made the soil the medium through 
which we deal with the air. The soil 
is our only asset and its management 
is our biggest job. We have only to 
observe the soil work of those who 
come to us from Europe to prove what 
I have said.—(H. B. Cook. 





A Dong Ladder is a piece of farm 
equipment which will pay a good divi- 
dend in convenience. 








Getting Latest “Dope” at Orchard Spray Demonstration 


New developments each year in spray materials and spray 


equipment are 


discussed at orchard meetings and winter gatherings. All of which is an argu- 
ment for attendance at these summer gatherings to hear of the short cuts,and ~ 


latest successful m in spray 








practice. 
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Proposed Tariif Changes 


The Fordney tariff bill has been jp. 
troduced in the House and is now be. 
fore Congress. Below are some ot 
the proposed changes in farm prog. 
ucts: 


Agricultural Products 


Cattle less than two years old, 1 cent 
pound; years and over, 1% cents g » 
Underwood, free 
Fresh beef and veal, 

utton, 1% 


free. 
Fresh milk, 1 cent a gallon; 
milk 


. . 2 

Fg % cents; Underwogg, 
Butter, 8 cents; Underwood, 2% cents, 
Oieomargarine, 8 cents; Underwood, 
Cheese, 5 cents; Underwood, 20 





cents a dozen; Underwood, free. 
Dried ‘on 15 cents a pound; ites 


= and mules valued at more than 
a pend: - 10 per cent. $1, fo 
oney, cents a pound, Unde 
” Fresh fish, 1 em at 
eent a pound; Unde 
ee » or a bushel; Underwood, . = 
juck whea' cents @ hundre 
wood, free. shasta Unde. 
=. . a 2s a pettus 
aracon : Underw 
og yt By FF SR, rea 
Rye, 10 cents a bushel; wheat, 25 cents a 
wheat flour and products, 50 cents a hundred po: 
bron and by-products, $1.50 a ton, and cereals 
akfast food, 17 per cent.; all free in Underwoog 
"late 25 cents a bushel; Underwood, 19 rents 
Cherries, 1% cents Tndi 
je ms — % &@ pound; Underwood, jp 


rapes, in barrels, 25 cents a cubic foot; Under. 


cen! 


Underwood, free, 


wood, same. 

Raisins, 2 cents a pound: 
Lemons, 2 cents a pound; 
_ Limes, 


Underwood, same, 
Underwood, free, 
and grapefruit, 1 cent a Pound; 
. 18 cents a package ‘of 1% cubic fest, 
Plums and prunes, half of 1 cent a pos 
i ae 1 cent. boat; 
» 3 cents @ pound; Und 
elghths of 1 cent. ‘tneitiag 
Walnuts, 2% cents a pound; Underwood, 


three. 


Flaxseed, 25 cent 2 frat 
cents a $ a bushe Underwood, » 
fed beans, 1% cents a pound; Underwood, f, 
Dried peas, 75 cents a hundred _ 
er —* 10 —_ a bushel. a Te 
mions, 75 cents a h ti 
20 cents Ax, undred pounds; Underwood, 
ris! tat , 
. potatoes, 42 cents a hundred; Underwood, 


Tee. 
Tomatoes, raw, 1, cent & un: yr 
Hay. $1 po oS: Underwood free, 


ton; ‘ood, 
Hops, 24 cents a pon y Underweed, one. 
Wool Schedule 


Unmixed wools, 28 per cent. 

cents a pound; Unde rwood. es sappeaplindin 
skin, 24 r cent. 

pound; Underwood, free. 7 © Same 

and animal hair, 


25 cents a poun 
uy myo 35 per cent. ad valorem: . 


Unelerwood, free. 
arn, 20 cents a pound and 15 per cent. af 
valorem; Underwood, 18 per cent. 

Woven fabrics, 30 cents a pound and 22 ler 
cent, ad valorem, up to 36 cents a pound and 204 
per cent. ad valorem; Underwood, 35 per cent. 

Blankets, 20 cents a pound and 22 per cent, up to 
aes a pound and 20 per cent; Underwood, 25 per 
e 


Felts, 20 cents a pound and 20 per Lent. 
W 
30 cents and 25 per cent.; Underwood, 35 per A, 
my 25 cents a pound and’ 20 per cent. 
0G) cents a pound and 25 rc 

wood, 35 per cent. oe Oe 

Hose. gloves, mittens, 30 cents a pound and 5 
per cent., up to 36 cents a pound and 30 per cy; 
Underwood, 20 to 40 per cent, 7 
ot underwear, 30 cents a pound and 20 pe 
en 


up to 36 cents 5 
Underwood, 80 pes =. * pound and 25 
Coming Events 


Amer. Soc. Agri’l Engineers, Ch 
Grange Rally, Cleveland, 0. A ha oe. 58 


Der cen; 





Upholding Quality of — 
is a growing tendency among the 
farmers in eastern dairy counties of 
New York to reseed hayfields more 
often than formerly. Not only do they 
have a more wholesome product for 
home feeding, but the very attractive 
nearby markets offer splendid remun- 
eration for best grade timothy and 
clover hays. Meadows which are kept 
in hay too long at a time produce 
weeds and grasses abundantly, giving 
a grade of hay which is frequently a 
third lower in sale value than the best 
grade. Their intensive scheme of 
farming calls for continued attention 
to each acre in hay. 





Red Clover is rather insistent upon 
its demand for plenty of humus in the 
soil, despite the fact that it is itself 
one of the cheapest and best means 
of supplying organic matter to the 
land. A little humus on a sweet and 
well-drained soil will usually do the 
trick, and the crop to follow is bene- 
fited by the attention to the red 
clover crop. Alsyke, which is not so 
demanding, will sometimes shame red 
clover in its value as a soil builder. 


Rotate Vegetables—The same kind 
of vegetables should not be grown 
twice in succession in the same part 
of the garden, if this can be avoided. 
If a radically different kind is grown, 
disease spores and insects, though 
present in the soil, are not so liable 
to attack the second crop. 


Garden Pointers—Most new gar- 
deners plant too much of radishes 
and lettuce. Easy to grow, to be sure, 
but for that very reason everybody 
grows them. In handling this year’s 
garden, remember that these plants 
soon outgrow edible size, and that 
other crops furnish more food and 
keep for a longer time." time. 


Loosen Up p Soil—Coal ashes have 
mighty tittle fertilizing value; wood 
ashes have more than 10 times 4 
much. However, coal ashes help to 
loosen a stiff clay soil. 


Rhubarb Leaves should not be used 
for greens. snes cones ’ 
stances which make them 
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Farm Engineering 
Every Farmer His Own Mechanic 
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Clearing Land 


pout 38 acres of timber “and 
eh dreth to oo. ee you = =e 
d have pay per ac 
what, I yy There are a few beech, 


aes an elm trees, most of the tim- 
= js scrub stuff and small. Also is there 


n ow much 

4 Aa = ‘as = "a aah 
Would jack timber make good 

frame work for a barn?—[R. E. B., Ohio. 

The cost would vary according to 
the growth and the size of the trees 
and in fact there would be a chance 
for a very wide variation in cost. 
Where complete clearing is done, that 
js, where the stumps are dug out or 
plown out and the roots extracted 
from the soil, the brush burned and 
the timber hauled off, the cost might 
be as high as $100 or $150 per acre. 
Ordinarily the most economical way 
to clear timber is to cut it off at the 

und, burn that which is worthless, 
and sell or use the merchantable ma- 
terial and pasture the ground heavily 
with sheep or livestock of some kind 
for a few years, in order to keep down 
sprouts. Sprout growth is hard to 
keep down unless the area is heavily 
pastured. 

After several years the stumps will 
be decayed sufficiently to blow out 
with dynamite or remove in some 
other way much more economically 
than when they are green. 

Practically any sticks of lumber 
that can be sawed are valuable. Of 
course, it would not pay you to trans- 
port small logs any great distance to 
a sawmill, but if a sawmill is avail- 
able, you could cut sticks as small as 
{inches and up in diameter at the 
small ends. 

Jack oak timber is what we ordi- 
narily call black or pin oak. Such 
material would be suitable for barn 
frames if it is sound and ean be sea- 
soned without too much warping. 
You might be able to utilize some of 
your smaller and more worthless 
growth for firewood and thereby make 
your clearing costs cheaper.—[Ohio 
station. 





Cleaning Radiator 


What will take the lime out of the 
tubes of the radiator of a car?—(C. B. B. 

One of the best cleaning agents to 
clean out automobile radiators is by 
dissolving one-half pound of lye in 
five gallons of water. This should be 
strained through a cloth and then put 
into the cooling system. The engine 
should be operated for a few minutes, 
after which the cleaning mixture 
should be drawn off. This should be 
done thoroughly so that no trace of 
the lye remains. Usually it is neces- 
sary to fill the cooling system at least 
twice with clean water, flushing it 
thoroughly by operating the engine 
and then drawing it off. 

Another mixture is made by put- 
ting one-half pound of ordinary bak- 
ing soda in four gallons of warm 
water and filling the cooling system 
with the mixture. It may be neces- 
sary to run the soda solution through 
several times before all the scale will 
be removed. 





Truck Prices Being Reduced 


Some very radical reductions are 
being made by manufacturers of mo- 
tor trucks, especially in the sizes which 
are most popular for farm use. This 
is good news to lots of farmers who 
have been thoroughly convinced of 
the desirability of having motor 
trucks but who have been reluctant 
to make the rather heavy investment 
which has been necssary in the pur- 
chase of one the last two or three 
years. 

Motor trucks of one or two ton 
capacity are rapidly becoming very 
common around the farms where they 
are put to such a great number of 
Uses that they are busy most of the 
time. Certainly any farmer who has 
any amount of hauling to do either <o 
ot from market in delivering prod- 
we or bringing back supplies gannot 
afford to be wtihout one. 

It is estimated that 60% of tlié 
Ptoduction of the country has gone to 

ers and it is reasonable to as- 
Sime that at least this or perhaps a 
fteater proportion will hold for sev- 
ttal years to come. Good \roads are 


 *strong influence in pronioting the 
“4 a 


Hitch for Mowers and Tractor 


I would like to know a way to attach two 
mowers behind the tractor. cas has a 5 
foot cut and the other 6.—(D. A. H. 


Connect the first mower directly to 
the tractor by means of a chain or 
bar hitch. The second mower is then 
coupled to a rigid bar, which is firmly 
attached to the frame of the first 
mower, extending out diagonally to 
the right and to the rear. Of course 
there will be some side draft because 
it is impossible to hitch the tractor di- 
rectly in front of the center of draft 
without having the tractor travel in 
the hay itself. 





Garden Tractors 

Many people think that the only 
place for so-called garden tractors is 
on truck farms, but they are finding 
just as big a welcome for general util- 
ity use on the larger farms through- 
out the country. At the Fargo, N. D., 
tractor demonstration the latter part 
of June, garden tractors were entered 
both for demonstration and tests, with 
tillage and other tools and belt driven 
machinery which this size of tractor 
could very efficiently handle. 

Great interest is always evinced in 
these small tractors. A farmer can 
use one for many purposes around the 
farmstead, such as sawing wood, 
grinding feed, shelling corn, etc. 
These small tractors can do every job 
that the stationary engine can and 
then besides it is available for field 
work jobs when necessary. 





Unless you thoroughly know your 
magneto, it is very doubtful if you 
should attempt to take it apart. 
Every time magnets are removed they 
lose some of their magnetism. It is 
even better to send your magneto to 
the factory rather than to leave it in 
the hands of some makeshift me- 
chanic for repairs. One of the best 
garage men with whom I am ac- 
quainted always sends the magnetos 
left with him by his customers to 
the company making them. He says 
that although he feels perfectly com- 
petent to do the job, yet the factory 
is so much better equipped that they 
can do the work far more econo- 
mically and better than he can.—(L. 


Farm Engineers Conference — 
Plans are shaping rapidly for a 
booster meeting of the American so- 
ciety of agricultural engineers for its 
annual meeting in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 27 to 29. Special sessions will be 
“held for r@clamation, college and 
farm structure sessions. One day of 
the meeting wi'l be given over to the 
discussion of farm machinery and 
farm motors. Farmers are eligible 
for membership in this society and 
come in under a special class of mem- 
bership known as “associate.” They 
may participate in practically all ac- 
tivities of the society. The secretary 
is Frank P. Hansen of Ames, Ia. 


I was much interested in your ar- 
ticles on electric appliances for farm 
life which appeared in American Agri- 
culturist of June 25.—(James T. 
Campbell, W. Va. 


House Plant Lice—Some house 
plants that are not doing well may be 
infested with small greenish plant 
lice which suck the vital juices from 
the plant. Nicotine sulphate or black- 
leaf 40 solution sprayed or washed on 
the plant will kill them. Use one 
teaspoonful to a quart of water to 
which some ordinary laundry soap 
has been added. The sulphate can 
be obtained at any drug store. 


Disaster in Diamonds—Cables from 
South Africa announce ‘that owing to 
the reduced demand for diamonds 
work. at the mines hgs been cut from 
three shifts a day to one shift. Ques- 
tion, how many bushels of corn on 
the farm in Ohio at 40 cents will it 
take to buy one carat of Johannes- 
burg diamonds? 


Electric Lighting—Just as much 
care shquld be given the electric light- 
ing system in the farm home as the 
automobile or tractor. On the gas 
engine the carbon should be cleaned 
from time to time, the valves ground, 
the bearings looked after and the 
lubricant used. 
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It’s easy to bake 
in a cool, 


OU don’t heat up the whole kitchen when you 


clean kitchen! 


New Perfection Oil Cook Stove. 


It furnishes all the heat you need just where you 
You can regulate it! 

That’s why it’s so easy to make fluffy cakes, nicely 
browned pies, and crisp, toothsome cookies! And 
you don’t have to stoop over to the oven. 
where you can reach it—quickly, easily. 
No wood or coal to be bothered with and no ashes or 
litter to clean up. 

The New Perfection Water Heater furnishes hot 
water quickly and at a very slight cost. 

The New Perfection is made in 2, 3 and 4 burner 
sizes, with or without warming cabinet. 
dealers everywhere. 


It is up 


Leading 





For best results use 
Socony Kerosene 


























NEW PERFECTION 


Oi] Cook Stoves and Water Heaters 
STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
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“At a Cost of tea Cord! 
Send today for Big Special Offer and Low 
Direct Frice on the OTTAWA, the One- 
Man Saw, the first made and sold direct 
— factory touser. Greatest peteaver 

and money-maker ever invented. 


ed enables you 
TTAWA AW tostartand stop saw with en- 
gine ne . Automatic Speed 


any size log at the rate of a foot a minute. 
s the work of ten men, As easily 
moved from Ing to log, or cut tocut as any 
wheelbarrow. 4-Cycle Frost Proof En- 
gine: has balanced crank shaft—pulls over 
~~ gneto equipped; no batteries 
Re Special Clutch 


lever controll- 


its Down Tre 
mmm Governor. Sasy to move, costs a with Group 
aving No 





Cuts Down Trees—! Down Trees—Saws Logs By Power = tooperate, When not saw- a 


Patent Applied For 


engine runs_pumps, feed 


., mills and other “machinery. Pulley furnished. 


, Cash or Easy Payments Shipped direct 
y ———____ . om facto: 

30 Days Tri: Trial Ne eweitipe— no delay, Let the 

a ——at oe (TTA WA saw yourlogsandpa 

“for itself as you use & 10-YEAR GUARANTE 
See the OTTAWA at work on your farm once 
and you will never give it up. Thousands in use, 
every owner a ster. Out-saws any other on the 
market, Send today for ¥ REE BOOK and Special Offer. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 805 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans, 








A succulent vegetable feed. 
Palatable and nutritious. 








dependable Quick 
Ea@ Cc hange 
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Scales, Belting 


and BALING SUPPLIES. 
quick service, low prices. Address 















Gasoline and Kerosene Jngines, Milking 
Machines, Ensilage Cutters and Hay Press 
Extras. Specialists in farm power machinery 
Prompt attention, 


TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N. Y. 
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ER SILOS 


A real test of Harder Silage 


Silage from a Harder Silo is the best food 
for your stock. Here’s proof. 


A dairyman at Worcester, N.Y. fed each 
of his 13 cows a half bushel of Harder Silage 


each night. 


pastures were dried out. 


This was in August when the 


At the end of the 


third day his milk produc- 
tion had gone up 100 pounds. 
When his silage gave out, he 
fed green corn and down 
went the milk 40 pounds a 


day. 


Lots of interesting facts in the Harder 


Free upon request. 


HARDER MFG. CORP. 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 


Good avatlable 
territory open 
for live 
agents 


Booklet. 








AKE your money work for you. Invest 
it in our one-year Gold Notes. They 
earn you 514°% in*er-st. Principal and 

interest will be paid promptly when due. 

Send $100, $500, $1,000 or $5,000. We 
give you ample security based upon New York 
State's varied agriculture and under control of 
the New York State Banking Department. 


Write for particulars and free booklet 


Farmers’ Fund, Inc. 
A Short-Term Loan Service 
M. W. Cole, President 


Lincoln-Alliance Bank Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
Capital $400,000 Surplus $115,000 














however inexperfenced 
cau teadily treat eith either disease with 
Fleming’s Fistoform 
For } Fistula and Poll Evil 
$2.60 (war tax paid) 

a bea Si cases that skilled doc- 
tors have abandoned. Easy and simple; 
no cutting; just a little attention every fifth 
day—an > § your money refunded if it 
ever fails, Most cases yield within thirty 
ore. leaving the begse sound and smooth. 

particulars given 

Fieming"* s Veet-Pocket 


Veterinary ftrmare. Con 











DOG DISEASES 
And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 
H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 


118 West 31st Street + 
New York, U.S. A. 


America’s Pioneer 
Dog Remedies 


Why is it that 


WEST 
BRANCH 
SILOS 


are showing the 
greatest gain in 
sales ? 


The answer is our doors 
and door frame. We guar- 
antee our door frame never 
needs adjusting. Double 
tight doors that can’r stick, 
gives best ensilage. 

Best ladder used in silo 
construction, 























Agents Wanted 


WEST BRANCH 
SILO CO. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PENNA. 























MINERALS 
: HEAVE Xars 
COMPOUND 


MIBERAL BEAVE REMEDY CO.. Geanen, eh, 








Poultry Diseases 


HE subject of health and disease, common 
cause of disease, hygienic requirements, ob- 
ects of medical treatment are fully and clearly 
treated, and all specific disease to which poultry 
is heir are fully described and explained. For 
the first time special attention has been gjven 
to the making of post-mortem examination. 
5 x 7 inches. 125 pages. Cloth. Net $1.25. 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 




















LATE CABBAGE PLANTS: Al! Head Barly, Glory 

Enkhuizen, Late Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Market, Surchyead 
and Savoy. 100 plants 4c, 500 plants $1.20. eer Pr ar t 
$1.90. All prepaid, circular free Grews right fcr ht 
shipped right, so order tonight. $&. Ron "hertly. Del 








Vegetable Plants by mail all leading varie- 
ties Celery, Caulifiower and Aster idozen 15 
. ®, ws 7 $2 75 Cabbaze 
yt Po'd Cata 


8. FORD . ‘son. Hartly, Del. 











A Living from Eggs and Poultry 


By W. H. BROWN 
The author addresses his remarks entirely to 
beginners in the business who have a limited 
amount of capital and experience. Tnusual at- 
tention is given to the small but important de- 
talls from hatching time to the time the produce 


is marketed. 
Illustrated. 188 pages. 5x7 inches. Net, §1.40 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Poultry and Stock 


Feeding and Care of Animals 











Market Cockerels Early 
H. STYLES BRIDGES eer 


The question that every poultry- 
man asks himself is at what age he 
can most profitably market his cock- 
erels. This is a most important ques- 
tion and has a lot to do with the 
profit in chicken raising. The answer 
will vary in different sections accord- 
ing to the many local conditions. 


As soon as the chickens are large 
enough so that the sex ean be de- 
termined, the pullets and cockerels 
should be separated. There are many 
advantages in doing this, to both the 
pullets and the cockerels; the pullets 
will be saved annoyance and will get 
the benefit of larger range; while 
the cockerels may be kept within a 
smaller inclosure and be specially fed 
to prevent running off their flesh and 
fat. In this way they are brought 
to a marketable size as broilers or 
even as roasters, earlier and with less 
food than if given a large, free range. 


We must agree with most of our 
successful poultrymen in the idea that 
the best time to market cockerels 
is at the broiler age, or at the average 
weight of about 2 pounds. Marketing 
at this time, we take advantage of 
the fact that the quickest and cheap- 
est gain a cockerel makes is when 
young, and in keeping our cockerels 
intended for broilers or roasters in a 
smaller inclosure, we get a greater 
gain in weight per pound of food 
consumed by each broiler in fatten- 
ing, than when the birds are allowed 
their entire freedom of range. 


A great many cockerels not prop- 
erly fattened, are sent to market, 
when several days of intelligent feed- 
ing would greatly enlarge the re- 
turns from the birds, as well as make 
a bigger and better quality broiler 
or roaster. The most expensive part 
of rearing a chicken is building the 
frame and the most profitable part 
is the putting on of flesh or fat. As 
a usual thing, the farmer or poultry 
raiser does the costly work of build- 
ing the frame, and the packer or 
dealer, with a few days of intelligent 
feeding, reaps the majority of the 
profit by putting on the finish. 


The basis of fattening feed should 
be corn meal with skim or sour milk. 
A porridge made up of a mash with 
corn meal as a basis, and a mixture 
of several of the other grains, proves 
a very satisfactory ration for fatten- 
ing birds. Even using a porridge that 
contains liquid, attention should be 
called to the fact that the chickens 
still need fresh water twice a day. 





Rations for Breeding Cows 


Beginning with the winter period of 
1920-21, the Pennsylvania station 
planned not only to secure figures as 
to the value of corn silage in maintain- 
ing beef breeding cows, but to com- 
pare various roughages commonly 
used as supplementary feeds with sil- 
age. Tree lots of nine cows each were 
selected as nearly equal in condition 
as possible. Each cow received 30 
pounds of silage and one pound of 
cottonseed meal daily and in addition 
the following roughages were fed ad 
libitum: Lot 1, clean, bright, mixed 
hay; lot 2, good quality oat straw; lot 
3, corn stover. The results of this 
period’s feeding are reproduced be- 
low: 





FEED AND WEIGHTS 


— lot 1 Lot 2 Lot 3 
Length of period 140 days 140 days 140 4 
Av. initial weight 1129 Ibs. 1239 Ibs. 111, 
Av. final weigth 1147 Ibs. 1306 Ibs. 
Av.tot.gain per cow 17.7 Ibs. 6 Ibs. 

Av. dally feed: 
Corn silage 30 Ibs. 
Cottonseed meal 
Mixed hay 8.88 Ibs. 
Oat straw 
Corn stover 


Total feed cost 


30 Ibs. 
1 lb. 


10 Ibs. 
8. 
$31.68 $26.25 ‘a 

Price of feed: Corn silage, $7.50; 
cottonseed meal $50; mixed hay $20, 
oat straw $10; corn stover $5, 

Lot 2, receiving oat straw, consumeg 
the greatest bulk and made by far the 
heaviest daily gain. Lot 3, corn stover, 
consumed the least bulk and gaineq 
considerably less than Lot 2. Lot 1, 
mixed hay, consumed a third larger 
bulk than Lot 3, corn stover, andmada 
only a third the daily gain 

Not counting feed cost, the oatg 
straw supplement easily proved gy. 
perior from the standpoint of gain jp 
weight; corn stover second and mixeg 
hay third. Feed costs were based on 
prevailing local prices at the time of 
the experiment. The relatively small 
amount of stover consumed and ihe 
cheapness of the stover made the net 
feed cost for the stover-fed lot, lot 3, 
outstandingly cheaper. Not only did 
Lot 1, mixed hay, make the least gain, 
but it made this small gain at a large 
cost. If the gain made could be cred. 
ited to the net feed cost at 10 centsa 
pound, the net feed cost would read: 
Lot 1, $30.48; Lot 2,$19.56; and Lot 3, 
$17.15, and the ration allowed Lot 3 
would still prove to be more economi- 
cal. Each of the three lots carried 
about an equal weight of calves during 
the period. The cows averaged wery 
good condition at the close of the 
period. 


Buckwheat for Farm Stock 
J. W. INGHAM, BRADFORD COUNTY, PA. 
* 


I have always lived in a buckwheat 
region of Pennsylvania and have 
raised the grain, fed the meal and 
bran to farm stock with good results 
In my opinion it is a better grain for 
hogs and cows than any others e- 
cept perhaps corn and wheat. His 
corn crop being short, my father fat- 
tened his hogs one fall on ground 
buckwheat, fattened them well, and 
cheaply as ever before. One of his 
neighbors did the same. The pork 
was good and solid, the lard good— 
none better—but it had the pecu- 
liarity of remaining in the liquid{state 
when cold, resembling oil. 

We feed buckwheat bran to our 
cows, it being the cheapest and best 
milk producer we can get. It will 
produce more milk than the quantity 
of corn meal of the same cost, but 
the milk will not be quite so yellow. 





May Need Operation 


I have a cow that does not give any 
milk in the fourth teat. Can anyone tell 
me what to do for her? She is nearly dry 
now, this being her first milking season.— 
{Mrs. K. Oldfield, Bradford county, Pa. 

The condition may be caused by 4 
plug or clot which would have to be 
removed surgically. 

oe 


Sunlight in Barns—Tree to the 
world but worth its weight in gold is 
the good old sunlight for dairy barns 
and poultry houses. Don’t fail to 
make use of the natural resources 
which are so essential for clean, sami- 
tary care of live stock. 














These Home-raised Percherons Are » True Delight 


These Percheron mares and foals are on @< Ce 
the raising of a few horses each year on the 
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Summer Milk Problems 


Pasture and Pests Demand Attention 














About Powdered Milk 


reader of American Agri- 
J beve — number of years, have been 


iturist ¥-4 your dairy and milk columns, 
hererjandle talks, also dairymen’s news. 
ow Hturned from a visit in North Carolina 
ve “ them paying 18 cents per quart for 
—~ they tell me they cannot keep milk 
ik and ‘se at all times by having it de- 
~ twice a day. Would suggest north- 
wet men making the surplus milk into 
"dered milk as it would find a ready mar- 
warm climates if properly advertised 
, A on the market.—[Mrs. Effie E. Soety, 
nnsylvania. 
It is costing more to make milk 
an farmers are getting for it on the 
sais of a decent wage for their labor 
ng reasonable prices for the prod- 
ts fed the cows. The situation is 
ing to clear up @ little. The trou- 
he the past fall was due to the large 
wantity of powdered milk and 
nned milk on the market. Tre- 
endous quantities were put in cans 
powdered for European trade dur- 
ng the past years up to last summer. 
bn account of the fall in the rate of 
xchange and the inability of Euro- 
ans to buy this milk it accumulated 
, the market. That was one of the 
ig reasons why there was such a 
at surplus of this powdered and 
nned milk on the market. The 
ned and powder concerns closed 
own their factories and quit canning 
nd powdering milk. Some of these 
tablishments are being opened up 
rain. 
You have the right idea, however, 
hen you say that immense quantities 
{powdered milk can be sold in the 
mer climates. Now that we have 
seretary of agriculture at Washing- 
mn ¥ho understands and appreciates 
ihe value Of export business, we may 
wpect great developments in this di- 
on in years to come. 


Milk Flow in Hot Weather 
RANK RUHLEN, ERIE COUNTY, N. Y. 


In winter we keep our barns warm 
o the cows will be comfortable and 
tore feed during summer that they 
ny do their best. In the spring we 
ve the ideal time to produce milk 
the cow’s capacity. The tempera- 
ure is just what we all like, and the 
me for the cows; the pasture is at 

s best, and the consequence is that 

here is surplus of milk everywhere. 

As summer comes on weather hot, 

lies bothering, the pasture dries, the 

eat and dry winds come, and our 
rouble commences. It is not practi- 

for the average farmer to keep 
his herd as it had been in the spring 
bt it is our duty to the cows and to 
burselves to keep the cows well fed 
nd as comfortable as can be done 
ith economy. 

We start by killing as many of the 

les as we can, and by keeping the 
OWS sprayed once or twice a day as 
MW season advances. We use the 
mall hand sprayer and the prepara- 
ion that we use is one of the disin- 
fecting preparations. The spraying 
must be done regularly to get results. 
t have noticed that when we first 
commence to use the spray that the 
ues seemed to be about as bad as 
before. we sprayed but after a few 
lays there are not so many“tird they 
ontinue to diminish as long as the 
praying is kept up. When the weather 
Sdry it does not take as much spray 
& in wet weather. I suppose it is 
because the rain washes off the spray 
material and also that flies of all kind 
thrive better in wet weather. 

When I farmed in Ohio, I always 
& silo full or partly full to tap at 
time. In the spring when the 

tattle were turned to pasture they 

Would eat silage for a few days and 

Wthey refused we would stop feeding 

until the pasture was about 

Me; when the cows commenced to 

ft hungry we would open the silo and 

“art feeding. It is important to start 

_ at this time as they will only 

ta little a‘ first and it soon spoils 
the manger, If any spoils on the 

© of the silo the cheapest thing to 
with it is to throw it away and 

Bt the fresh. 


Feeds Grain on Pasture 


wip eres depend on grain to go 


See maver, other feed I have dur- 
€ dry weather. Since coming td 

5.” York we have had no silage to 
. Over for summer feeding. My 
ls to start in with about twice 

as the cattle wii! eat 

grow up and 

by changing 


from one pasture to another. I know 
that it is not fresh and good like 
fresh grass but it makes feed and 
when cows get plenty of good grain 
they are glad to get this dry grass 
for roughage the same as they are 
glad to get good hay to eat with the 
grain in winter. I know that 
many *advocate stiling but I have 
never been able to make milk 
as economical by siling as by 
having a good dry pasture and grain. 
In a short time we are able to get 
the pea vines from the factory. We 
draw them and throw them in the 
silo and feed them in the barn while 
the cows are in for milking. That 
helps us out some. One important 
thing for the cows’ comfort is good 
shade. If I have a pasture that has 
no shade in it I arrange the fences so 
that good shade may be available in 
each field. In places where there are 
no trees it is a good plan to have a 
dark stable in the pasture. Just this 
evening I had’it brought to my 4at- 


tention now the cows appreciated the 
dense shade of the. hemlocks. All the 
help were in the corn or hay and I 
went for the cows. At the upper end 
of the lane there is a thick clump of 
trees. I went past the trees and went 
all over a 70-acre pasture, and came 
back and found the cows under those 
trees, where they seemed contented. 

Our cows .have never fallen off in 
milk flow very much at this time of 
the year. The price of grain is high 
this summer, so high that some of 
the town folks will have to do with- 
out milk soon or pay much more 
money for it. 


Getting Rid of |Poison Ivy 


Not only because of its poisonous 
properties but also because it is as 
objectionable as all weeds, steps should 
be taken to eradicate poison ivy from 
the farm. Perhaps the surest method 
to get rid of the pest is by digging 
it out, but digging must be done by 
one who is not particularly susceptible 
to the poison. There are various 
chemical solutions which will be quite 
as effective if religiously applied and 
if sufficient applications are given to 
do away with the poison ivy. 

Common salt, arsenite of soda and 
some form of petroleum are good 
weed killers. If the poison ivy is so 
located that live stock cannot be 
poisoned the arsenite of soda is a 


- good solution to use. 
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By wholesale 
this can be purchased for about 50 
cents a pound, or it can be made by 
boiling one pound white arsenic and 
two pounds sal soda in one gallon of 
water for 15 or 20 minutes. Ten 
pounds of the commercial arsenite of 
soda or 7 pounds of the homemade 
solution are diluted to make 50 gal- 
lons of the spraying mixture. Of 
course, this must be kept away from 
all animals, as it is a sure poison in 
even relatively small amounts. 

A saturated solution of salt, made 
up in proportion of one pound to 
three pints water, when sprayed on the 
ivy will kill it. Several applications, 
however, must be made to get com- 
plete eradication. Petroleum products, 
particularly fuel oil, will give results 
if applied often and thoroughly. 


Pint a Day adults can live without 
milk. Health and vigor are improved, 
however, when the diet of every adult 
contains at least a pint of milk per 
day. 


Buy Pure Breds—Pure-bred live 
stock is more profitable than scrubs. 
Why not take advantage of favorable 
times in the market and add a few 
head to your herd? It will mean 
greater financial return in a very 
short time. Select good individuals 
as well as good pedigrees. 



































A Spray that Kills Flies 


One gallon keeps 4 cows -- 
free from flies for 30 days 























Full 
a Hand Spray 
for $2.25 


gallon and 





A few words from 
a customer 


Washington, Pa, 
May 2ist, 1921. 
MorGAN CORPORATION 
Gentlemen: — Please find enclosed 
check for $2.50 for one can of Sure 
Death, I can buy all kinds of spray 
here but none comes up to “Sure 
Death.” Please quote me prices in 
lots of five and ten gallons, also your 
price to dealers, as I may be able to 
get some one to handle your goods. 
All it needs is an introduction in 
any good dairy section. 
Yours respectfully, 
Ezra CATTELL. 


NOTE:—The retail price of Morgan’s 
nsect Des r 


5 . Cate 

willingness to round dol- 

lar more for it—in these times —is 

the best evidence that *‘ none comes 
up to Morgan’s Sure Death.” 








OU DON’T RISK ONE CENT. Send us 
$2.25 and the name of the dealer you ordin- 
arily huy supplies from and we will ship you 
a hand spray and a full gallon of Morgan’s 

Sure Death Fly and Insect Destroyer. Spra 
your stock twice a day. Make a thorough 

test. If you are not entirely satisfied with 

results send usthe empty can and thespray and 
we will return your money. You on tie odes. 
can without the sprayer costs $1.50. 

de tached 


ALEASS 
NUDRESS 


or creosote compounds—extremely poisonous. 
Morgan’sSure Death Fly and Insect Destroyer 
contains neither. It is non-poisonous. It will 
not cause blisters. It does not stain or mat the 
hair of the whitest cow. It can be used im- 
mediately before milking without danger of 
tainting the milk. It knocks flies dead and 
keeps cows comfortable. They give up to 25% 
more milk and gain in flesh and condition. 
Spray and increase your milk check. Take ad- 
vantage of this limited time combination offer. 


THE MORGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 


39 Broadway 





Room No. 402 New York City 


} 
e 
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LOBE 
i SILOS 
Have a FULL Silo 


The corn crop raised on your 
own farm and preserved in a Globe 
Silo furnishes more good feed per 
dollar than any feed you can buy. 

You can get more corn into a 
Globe Silo than into any other silo 
of equal rated capacity. The fam- 
ous Globe extension roof enables 
you to use every foot of silo you 

pay for. 

Send teday for Globe Catoleg 
and prices. 
GLOBE SILO COMPANY 
6-16 Willow St., SIDNEY,N.Y. 
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Every Garment Absolutely Brand New 
flap pockets dou! 



















Send 6Oc for a copy of 


Selected Gospel Hymns 
which contains 271 of the well known 
MOODY & SANKEY HYMNS 
The Biglow & Main Company—-156 5th Aye- 
New York City 


— 














Hardwood unleached 
wo000 ASHES in bags $13.00 per ton 
car lots or less. 
W. H. LEIDY oe Swarthmore, Pa 





AND FRUIT PRESSES 


MORIUICE Write for Prices. 
CIDAR MILLS CROWN MEG. co 


PATENT. Booklet free. Highest 


references. Best results 

Promptness assured. 
WATSON F. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St. 
’ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Rural Improvement 


By F. A. WAUGH 


VERY rural district needs better roads, better 
school buildings and grounds, better farm 
planning, better public buildings, more play- 
grounds, and the other conveniences and em- 
bellishments which the cities always have, 
which the country usually lacks. The 
beok explains clearly just whi 
ments are and how to get the work done. 
Illustrated. 65 x 7 inches. 320 pages. Cloth 
Net $1.75. 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Among the Farmers 




















NEW YORK 
‘New President at Cornell 


Dr. Livingston Farrand, a commit- 
tee chairman of the American Red 
Cross, formerly a professor at Colum- 
bia University and president of the 
University of Colorado has been elect- 
ed president of Cornell University. 
Dr. Farrand was born in 1867. He 
graduated at Princeton in 1888 and 
later studied medicine, receiving his 
degree in 1891. He was a post-grad- 
uate.student, both at Cambridge and 
He is a man of broad culture, 
wonderful personality and certain to 
make great success as president of 
Cornell. He succeeds Dr. J. G. Schur- 
man. 


New York School Head 


We can assure the farm people of 
New York they are getting a real man 
as well asa real educator in Dr. Frank 
P. Graves, who assumes the duties of 
commissioner of education on Septem- 
ber 1. We have known of the work of 
Dr. Graves for a great many years. 
He was considered one of the most 

{human professors Ohio State Univer- 
sity ever had and he has maintained 
that reputation during the years he has 
been at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Graves is a native of New York 
and knows the state thoroughly. He 
is a gradyate of Columbia. He has 
been a teacher in Tufts College, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, University of 
Washington, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, University of Missouri, 
Ohio State University and University 
df Pennsylvania. With this broad ex- 
perience, his equally broad human 
qualities and his devotion to education 
all combine in providing the finest sort 
of equipment to a most successful 
eareer in the foremost educational 
position in America. 





St Lawrence Co—Showers local 
and where they have occurred crops 
show an appreciable growth. The 
hay crop will be about half of what 
it was last year. Oats and corn show. 
fair growth; corn made a good stand. 
Potatoes are in fine blossom. Dairy 
cows fresh and selling for $75. 

Cortland Co — Frequent rains have 
kept crops in rapid growing condi- 
tion. The hay crop here promises to 
be good. Wheat acreage unusually 
large this year and a good crop, which 
looks very promising. This locality 
was Well represented at Farmers’ field 
day at the college of agri at Ithaca 
ast month. 


’ Central New York Notes 
ROBERT L. VOORHEES 


Onondaga and “Cayuga county 
Guernsey breeders joined in holding a 
very successful summer picnic on 
June 30, at the farm of John H. 
Kelly at Baldwinsville. Prof Karl 
Musser, eastern field representative 
of the National Guernsey club, told of 
the plans he has outlined to build up 
the New York State Guernsey club. 

F. E. Robertson has taken up his 
new work as manager of the New 
York State Federation of County sheep 
growers’ co-operative associations and 
has offices in the G. L. F. exchange in 
Syracuse. The directors have decided 
to expand the business of having 
woolen goods made up by mills. 

Richard Hall has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the G L F exchange 
after having been connected with the 
work since its inception. Mr Hall 
was first manager of the old grange 
exchange. No successor to Mr Hall 
has been appointed, 

The New York Holstein-Friesian 
association is securing purebred bulls 
from members for the purpose of 
sending them to France to build up 
the dairy industry in regions devas- 
tated during the war. The first New 
York shipment will leave about Sep- 
tember 1. 

It is said that L. R. Simons, assis- 
tant county agent leader at Ithaca, 
has been secured as manager of the 
newly organized Empire state potato 

——_— << 


































These tires are reconstructed by special factory process and overstrengthened by insertion 
; of special double-fabric rt: which gives them more fabric than ay eo0bala 
: guarantee tire, “Re-bilt™ tircs are not “ ” nor so-called used” or “demon- 
Fa) strated” tires but are up with brand new materials, ae 
f #9....0838 Bete | 3204...9 838. B2 as | oss about equal to 
ad.... 850 8.60 | a 40s. 8.50" 225 | Be ° a 1 
PoE TR iS | Rivcee ie) gs New Tubes 
"4 ae bt 5 is |?* 25°: below 
8. or Clincher. Send $2.90 (or $1, if tube Factory Prices 
order, Tire shipped ba!ance ODS eith section en = 
pped for examination. If not satisfactory, return 
our expense crd advise uset once. be returned 


growers co-operative association. Jos- 
eph Hurley, farm bureau manager for 
Washington county, has been appoin- 
ted manager of the New York seed 
potato association. 

Members of Onondaga pomona en- 
joyed a basket picnic at Liverpool re- 
cently. All manner of games were 
held and, despite severe showers, an 
excellent picnic was held with about 
800 members present. 

Charlies M. Gardner, high priest 
Demeter of the national grange, was 
the chief speaker at the eight county 
grange picnic held at Owasco Lake, 
Cayuga county, on July 2. It was one 
of the biggest farmers’ gatherings that 
have been held in central New York 
for several years. 

Earl A. Flansburg, Livingston 
county agent, has been appointed as- 
sistant county agent to take the place 
left vacant by F. E. Robertson, when 
he left to take up the work as man- 
ager of the wool interests of the state. 

Another state Holstein sale will be 
held at Endicott in the Ideal stables 
on October 5 and 6. About 150 ani- 
mals will be sold chosen from the 
counties of the state according to ani- 
mal census and membership in the 
state club. Sec Zimmer says the ani- 
mals will be chosen on the basis of 
individuality. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
In Eastern Pennsylvania 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


Pennsylvania readers will be grati- 
fied to learn that the federal horticul- 
tural board has thoroughly scouted the 
small infestation area of the dreaded 
gipsy moth which was found near Al- 
toona in Blair county, Pa., due to a 
shipment of nursery stock from New 
Jersey. The egg-masses found were 
creosoted, and the surrounding terri- 
tory carefully examined. The point of 
infestation, together with a _ safety 
border was thoroughly sprayed. An 
enormous block of blue spruce from 
Holland is responsible for the new 
outbreak of this destructive moth. 

Bee-keepers in some localities com- 
plain of the inferior quality of some 
of the honey that is being collected, 
owing to the prevalence of “honey- 
dew” in an unusual degree. Generally 
speaking,. bee-keepers report a poor 
and unsatisfactory yield up to the pres- 
ent writing. The question is: Will 
the honey-bee population survive the 
blossom destruction wrought by the 
unusually early spring, May frosts and 
the record drouth that has dried up 
nearly all wild as well as cultivated 
flowers? 

State Highway Commissioner Sadler 
and Forestry Commissioner Pinchot 
have worked out tentative plans for 
a comprehensive system of tree plant- 
ing along leading state highways that 
will greatly beautify these main arter- 
ies of traffic. State foresters will direct 
the planing operations and issue in- 
struction regarding the care and culti- 
vation of the trees. 

The early ripening and maturing of 
wheat enabled eastern Pennsylvania 
farmers to eat bread made from the 
fiour of new home-raised wheat on July 
4, @n incident that years ago was re- 
garded as extraordinary. There is no 
question whatever as to the fact that 
wheat matures at an earlier period 
than during the preceding decade. 

Bayuk brothers of Philadelphia com- 
pleted the purchase of 1,250,000 pounds 
of Lancaster county leaf tobacco, the 
purchase price exceeding $300,000. 
The newly planted tobacco is suffering 
from the protracted drouth and the 
aggregate acreage will be somewhat 
less than in 1920. 





Butler Co.—Corn crop looks well; 
early oats fine, late short. Early pota- 
toes backward but late potatoes good. 
Wheat a good crop in this section and 
ready to cut. Several new barns being 
built. Mines are practically all closed 
and business dull. Old potatoes are 
$1 p bu, butter 30 c p Ib, eggs 26c p 
doz, good flour $2.50 p 49-Ib sack, 
wheat $1 p bu, corn and oats $1.75 p 
100 Ibs. Roads are fairly good. 

Berks Co.—Drouth caused wheat to 
ripen too early; grains shriveled and 
yield will be a third less. Corn an 
have threshed from the field. 
even stand and tasseling. Oats ripen- 
ing and a light yield. Most farmers 

Warren Co.— Tobacco still being 
transplanted, yet very dry for seven 
weeks; not all the ground broken for 
tobacco or corti so both crops are 
short. Corn planted up till Jun 28. 
Crops in valley doing fairly well. 





OHIO e 
Michigan Grange Tourists 
; CLARENCE METTERS 


Members of the Michigan grange 
and farmers of that state to the num- 


a re. ute ‘ 


_ 
ss 





’ American Agriculturist, July 16, 19 Ame! 
ber of 600 are planning an y 
through Ohio. Not only wij i 
vestigate farm and business , i Re 
tions but they will have also the , ; all 
ure of a camping trip. The Plan your 
have an open meeting each nigh . show 
a program made up by Michigan sail 
Ohio speakers. Officers and mem, ahs 
of the Ohio grange will join Pres. ot 
gives 


from time to time, and the whol 
of the Buckeyes will be to male! 
visitors fully at home. = 
Details have been worked out b 
Brown of Battle Creek, rep 7k on 
the Michigan grange and L. 3 7. 
master of the Ohio grange. The 
tative program follows: The Pine 
in Ohio will be made in the county 
grounds at Norwalk on August 9 
August 10, the party will cam 
Edgewater park in Cleveland ; 
greater part of the day being Spent 
sightseeing. August 11 wil] also 
spent in sightseeing. The Party 
be in Akron on August 12, where go, 
time will be spent in looking over 
of the largest rubber tire factories 
the world. August 13 and 14 Will 
spent in visiting points of interest 
eastern Pennsylvania. August 17 
big rally will be held by grange me 
bers from Ohio and West Virginig 
Camp will be made August 19 on¢ 
100-acre Ohio state fair grounds 
Columbus. The following day will 
spent in sightseeing in Columbus 
in visiting the state institutions, 
Hon. Sherman J. Lowell, master 
the National Grange will address thn 
big grange rallies in Ohio, August | 
5 and 6. The first will be near c 
land under the direction of the B 
hoga county grange and farm burs 
Another rally will be held in cent 
Ohio and the third in western 0h) 
with the exact locations not fina 
settled. 




































































































Pickaway Co.—Wheat harvest is 
Corn looks well although back 
Potatoes will be a medium crop. 
ter is 25c p Ib, eggs 20c p doz, wh 





$1.20 p bu, corn 68c, oats 30¢, pot to pey 

toes 50c p bu, chickens 18 and 35c ph 
WEST VIRGINIA aa) 
Nichols Co — Season has been ve your he 
warm and rainy, and ground too et 
to work most of the time. Com cation 
growing fast but weeding work. Pas- this $20 
tures are reviving and wheat is good, Markle, 
but rust has done some damage. Afte 
AA N Y July 16 made ¢ 
with th 


Mineral Co.—Corn planted late bu 
growing nicely. Wheat, oats and 
look fine. Roads have been worked 
and in better condition than us 
The berry crop is fairly good. Price 
of farm produce down to pre-war time 


and with little demand. P 


What Farmers Think 


The final returns on the America 
farm bureau federation legislati 
questionnaire show farmers almost 
unanimous in their views of legisla- 
tive needs. In only two cases is there 
a noticeable difference of opinion; 
these are questions number 5 and 12. 
The returns on the questionnaire to 





date are: We s 
1. Do you favor commodity financiogsi our su 
based on bonded warehouse receipts? Yes Hates | 
90,585 ; No, 1617. in th 
. 2. Do you favor live stock financin based e 
on an adequate pledge of animals feed? HEME state: 
Yes, 86,034 ; No, 3,619. John C 
3. Do you favor the development of @ ~ 
personal rural credits stem on exp 
proper safeguards? Yes, 86,373; No, 3,267.0 fed wi 
Do you request that authority © wish te 
granted the Federal reserve board to # thing j 
classify rediscounts as to give priority @ gi 
loans for basic production of all kinds? 
Yes, 84,174; No, 2,914. 
5. you favor increasing the limit 
Federal land bank mortgage loans {rom The 
50,500 to $25,000? Yes, 71,809; er A 
6. Do you favor asking Congress to bet — 
mit to the states a constitutional am inthat 
ment prohibiting the issuance of all tax- fe the 
securities? Yes, 72,207; No, 9,400. , tot sole 
7. Are you in favor of continuing hes ot 


Yes, 86,167; No, 
to the enactment ie 
J 


if 


— ne i 

. Are you op’ 

a general sales tax? Yes, 88,307 ; No, 
9. Will you be able to move 2 @ 

larger amount of agricultural products 


By BE 





American farm bureau federation 

an adequate reduction in freight rates? bis ho 

Yes, 88,614; No 2,686. ‘ Plants 
10. Do you favor the building 0 a then } 











to-market roads prior to the construe 394: 
trans-continental highways? Yes, °°" 


> 4,956. . 

1.'Do you favor the Great Lakes ft 

wrence Yes, 86,194; No, 4, 
 ~ you favor ‘oon waterway ae aa 

ment for transpo ion, ’ 

gover at this time? Yes, 41,741; No, 1% 

13. Do you favor placing 

regulation by the rnment, 

ing of such regula 

agricul ? ¥ 
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Bie 


ckers 
Pand 






Ss 
cree 













fegd 
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yes e 
es, 92,572; No, 471. 
tive 
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i Readers’ Service Bureau 
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t you are entitled to our hel 


inquiries are 
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direct 
ormation, we will 
to perform the service. 
fen 


immediate answer is desired on 
sterinary questions, enclose $1, 
you expert and professional advice. 
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Consignee’s Memory 

I shi one case of eggs by 

On A f the Company, New York 
ep and have never received payment. I 
tty written to them and Mr Roth advises 
wT the case was never received. Will you 
ts try to collect this for me—[Dennis M. 

, Cayuga county, ° 

We took this complaint up with the 
erican . Railway express company, 
which advised that this shipment was 
delivered to consignee in good order, 
and signed for without exception. 
They enclosed copy of delivery re- 
ceipt, which proved their statements. 
With this information at hand we took 
js matter up with the consignee to 
show that he had received this case 
eggs. Three weeks later we re- 
ceived the following letter from Mr 
tacey: “I have just received a check 


Mrs Menges as follows: We think 
American Agriculturist Service Bu- 
reau was rightly named as it did the 
trick after 10 days from the day we 
wrote to you. We are sincerely grati- 
fied and feel indebted to you for this 
prompt service as the machine arrived 
and we are satisfied. 


Farm Advertising 


The farmer wants a fair price stand- 
ard for his business. The trouble last 
summer was that city prices on farm 
produce were not established by sup- 
ply and demand, but were arbitrarily 
set by certain dealers with occasional 
profits of several hundred percent. 
There was a bounteous supply of food 
crops but when these crops reached 
the city markets, profiteering prices 
were standing as a barricade against 
their ready sale. With blocked mark- 
ets thousands of tons of produce rot- 
ted in the fields because the price the 
farmer got would not cover the cost 
of harvesting, while in the city the 





housewife, if she bought, had to pay 
war prices for these products. 

Had the farmers been educated to 
the value of newspaper advertising, 
either individually or through their co- 
operative marketing associations, they 
could have broken through this profit- 
eering barrier with publicity and could 
have sold either direct to consumers 
or could have put across a fair price 
campaign through markets of reput- 
able dealers. The advertising farmer 
has come to stay. Individually or col- 
lectively he is buying newspaper space 
this. summer as never before. Were 
there normal crops this year farmers 
would be waging a campaign of sales 
publicity that would astonish the busi- 
ness world. Some of our largest co- 
operative marketing organizations 
among growers were preparing this 
year to use newspaper space on a broad 
scale to move their perishable crops 
at fair prices when frost destroyed the 
fruit and much of the berry crop. 


Keep your eye on the farmer as an 
advertiser! He is just learning that 
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advertising can be made a powerfy 
salesman in marketing his crops, an 
I believe that within a few years he 
will have become one of the biggest 
users of newspaper advertising space. 
(A, L. Clark, New Jersey bureau of 
markets.) 


Blood Cousins Are Heirs 


Two brothers married two. sisters. Of 
their descendants there are certain cousins 
who may be heirs to certain property. Will 
such cousins on the father’s side share 
equally with cousins on the mother’s side? 
—tL C., New York. 

Blood cousins only will be heirs and 
not those who are cousins merely by 
marriage. 

After Shearing—If the weather 
turns cold after shearing eare should 
be taken to keep the animals from 
taking cold. Particular care should 
be given to ewes that are suckling 
lambs. if the ewes take cold at this 
time, there is danger of the milk flow 
being stopped. 














Helps You Sell, Buy, 


ri 
iV y Rent or Exchang 


Your -— 


Copy 
Wednesday to guarantee 


must be recelved 


for $13.75 for my claim against M. 
Roth & Company for the case of eggs 
for which I asked your help in secur- 


e, Se- —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 

cure Help or Find Work. 

Address must be counted insertion in issue of fol- 
as part of the lowing week. No 
advertisement. black-faced type or 

ae ee display lines of (# 
asa word. Cas ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION any kind will be \¥ 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City j.cye! Under this 


ing payment. I am very thankful to 

as I consider it was your help 
which secured the payment and I ap- 
preciate it very much. 


as aword.Cash 
aoa AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 





CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER AND 


CELERY 
LANTS. Cabbage-Danish Ballhead (We tested 39 


THOROUHBRED English Shepherds, natural heel 
and 





MISCELLANEOUS 





I WOULD like to send circular describing my 


. . Pp drivers, intelligence beauty unsurpassed. Shep- Moneyworth Jar To 
ar Cl Lia ble for Subscription strains of Danish Ballhead last year. No. 24 proved | herd without equal. Write before sold out. GEO. | canning. You don’t oe your Supers. Teer 
ribed for a newspaper for a certain to be the heaviest yielding strain. The heads of = BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y. dress will bring it. SAMUEL DAVIS, Bor 114 
he B I subse 89 different strains averaged from 4 Ibs. 5 oz. eac Bast Concord, fi. if. . 
of time and when the time expired 2 on each. All of our plants are ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS—Bred for brain, | - 


up to 10 Ibs. 


JEM RUBBER REPAIR, @ new ‘invention, vul- 


\ bure the publisher did not discontinue the paper. | grown from the strain. (No. 24) where the heals | beauty and service with grit, ginger and nerve to 
n cent; Having been billed for this subscription must averaged 10 lbs. 2 oz. each. Copentenen Re lay hold at the heels and drive alone. Satisfaction canizes punctures and blow-outs without heat, re- 
New York. (We tested 23 strains of Copenhagen Market. Ou assured. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y. pair permanent, guaranteed, large can $1.10 postpaid. 
Cc, 


Th Ohj 
t final 


Ipay for same?—[E. J. L. 
You will be obliged to pay for the 





are grown from the best strain), 
Bory. (Best of 21 strain tested), All Head Eatly, 
Savoy, Succession, Surehead, Drumhead, 





COLLIE PUPPIES from choice registered stock, 
the handsome and intelligent kind. Males, spayed 








LONNIE B. RAINES, Blythewood, 8S. 


BEST WALNUT STUFFED DATES. Fresh dally. 











fudscription. If you did not desire | Fit"Dutch, Early Summer, Best Long Island Seed. | [Pe WAnSOMN Siar for stamp. CLOVERNOOK 
. c 4 a " le I oR} Ibs. sent postpaid for $1, direct - 

the paper you should have notified the all varieties S108 Dee er 00: ag oe Ag ORCHARDS, Chambersburg, Pa. cuser. MORRIS CANDY CO., Tie 

est is mmm piblisher, and if he then continued to | 5)" ‘soc.’ Me-rooted Snowball" Cauliflower —— aon ia Saeees MED DUNE aaeek | moe 

ack gnd it you should have refused to | Island Caulifiowes Ase a eee, $1.18: upon approval. Summer Prices, Extra long eared. FOR SALE—Seven three-ton Liberty trucks in 

\p take the paper from’ the carrier in | 56, foc; 25, 50c\. Re-rooted Celery Plants. French, Write LAKE SHORE KENNELS, Hinrod, N. Y. Stee naa pl ogee bereain. 

% 3 . % u -- n, LE & ‘Fr, J ster, Md. 

z, whem Which case you could not be compelled | Golden Self Bleaching, White Frame ver 1000: 500, ROSELAWN FARM offer Toggenburg Milk Goats, 

) topay for same. $2.00: 300, $1.50; 200, $1.25; 100, 90c; 50, 0c. pure bred and grades. Send for price list. A. A. I AM PREPARED to make your wool into knit- 

ic, pot Parcels Post or express. Charges collect. Estab- HALEY, Old Mystic, Conn. ye .=~ for samples and directions. H. A, 

f [TT, Harmony, Maine. 


35c pit 


A Friend in Need 


“The 1000 Cauli- 
and were the best 
New 


lished 24 years. Acres of plants. 
flower plants came in fine shape 
I ever bought,”” Louis A. Gordon, 








COLLIPD PUPS, from registered, very intelligent. 
Males $12. - a on approval WM. W. KETCH, 








_COLT CARBIDE LIGHTING and Cooking Plant, 











Jan enclosing herewith the life insurance | Semp*"cbbaranile, Mew Tork, "The seers pints | OOS Pitial” Sevennan N.Y," ST FORE MUL 
policy of my deceased father and would ask from you last summer were the best I ever rhe oe 
your help in making out the papers to file Howard D. Rinehardt, Pottstown, New York. SWINE FERTIULIZER—Hardwood Ashes. GEORGE STEV 
too prof of claim with the Niagara life insur- Golden Self Bleaching Celery plants arrived ma a . w STEV- 
. 6 ance company, Buffalo, N Y. I will certainly today and ae, very — a , A J —_— 75 PIGS FOR SALE, Medium Yorkshire & Cone- ‘ ” 
> COM consider this a great service if you can get I ever receive _— Wrench Golden Self Bleach- ter white cross, lor wi! te, Ber — aK — 


rk. Pas- 


ge. 


nd 


1 us 
Price: 


ik 


this $200 which was left to me—[Mrs. John 
Markle, Ulster county, NY. 

After having the necessary papers 
made out and executed we filed them 
with this company for the amount due 
the beneficiary. We received a letter 
fom our subscriber as follows: “I 
received on June 10 a check of $179.43 
Thich is the amount less the premium 
Which was due, and I am very thank- 
ful to you for this service. I feel it is 
& great privilege for subscribers to 
have some one to help them in mat- 
ters of this kind. 


Commission Merchant Pays 


Have shipped 14 crates of celery to Jobn 
© Blume, Pittsburgh, Pa, under the name 
et Ohio produce company. I have written to 

several times as to making returns but 
have received no reply whatever. Would 
appreciate it if you could handle this matter 
for me—[John Wakkila, Portage County, 0. 


We secured adjustment in behalf of 
tur subscriber who in writing to us 
tlates that he has received the check 
ih the amount of $48.13, together with 
Hatement which was ‘collected from 
John C. Blume. He writes: “Although 
We expected more we feel fully satis- 
fed with all you have done for us. We 
Wish to thank you very much as every- 
thing is satisfactorily settled. 


Payment of Note 


The owner of real estate allowed a com- 
¥ t place a heating plant in his house, 
with the understanding that he should 
lave a certain percentage on all plants sold 
inthat locality, He gave kis promissory note 
Price as agreed. The company has 

a eld any plants in that vicinity and he 
tot heard from them. Must he pay the 
Try note when due?—/[E. A. R., New 


Presumably he will have to do so. 
heating plant has been placed in 
house as agreed. If no heating 

Plants have been sold in that locality 
then he is not entitled to any com- 
ion. 


The Pandiculator Arrives 


My wife sent $20 for a pandiculator in 
UV to the Pandiculator company, 342 
Bidg., Cleveland, O. They acknow!l- 

Teceipt of this order a month later. 
waiting three months more we wrote 
it delay and they answered that they 
ved a great number of orders, which 
Prompt service. We again wrote 
oe but no answer was received. 


4 is J. Howard Hirst, Cambridge, 
land. No business done on , Sunday. 
ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New Jersey. 


Mary- 
w. 


000,000 RE-ROOTED CABBAGE plants, Danish 
Relineede Copenhagen Market, E fiuizen Glory, 
Flat Dutch, Surehead, Succession, All Head Early, 
Savoy, and 4 Dutch, 25,000 $35; . L! 
5,000 $8; 1.000 $1.75; 500 ei. Perec, Special No. 
Tr acre .75 pe 4 . 
 aderes Ptoste tRe-rooted) Snowball $4 So 
J Celery Plants, x nter Queen, 
Lolcn Heart and Giant Pascal $2.50 per 1,000: 
Re-rooted $3 per a Golden . Poe ree | 
an 3 a of vegetable plants last, month 
ceived no complaints. you want plants 
yh ph either by Express or Parcel Post. Send 
for free ist of all vegetable plants. PAUL F. 
ROCHELLE, Morristown, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall 
planting. Pet-grown and runner plants that will 
bear fruit next summer. Ragpberry, a 

7 ant, grape, asparagus, rhubarb, peren 1 
a plan for fall planting. Cat- 


flowe' ; toses, shrubs 
sloame oy Y L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, for 
planting. Pot-grown and runner plants 
bear fruit berry 











August and fall 
that will 
next summer. ’ Machen, 
lewberry, gooseberry, currant, grape, asparagus plants 
for fall planting. Catalogue free. HARRY L 
SQUIRES, Good Ground. N. Y 


TEGETABLE PLANTS—Cabbage, kohl-rabi, cel- 
o- ——- for field $1.25 per 1000. Lettuce $1 per 
1000. Tomato plants $2 per 1000, brussels sprouts 
$1.50 per 1000. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 





» co 

hite cross, color black & 
barrows, 10 weeks old @ $5 each. 
These are all thrifty pigs up to the standart 
Sri ited Bente fpf 
crate ani D above lof . Oo. D. 
on approval. SOHN J. SCANNELL, Russell 5St., 
Woburn, Mass. Tel. 230. 


PRICED nm. — eet. bing 
Orion Cherry ing Breeding. yr us 
Satisfaction guaranteed. FORT HILL 
Savannah, N. Y. 


REGISTERED 0. I. C. and Chester White pies. 
E. P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


barrows, and 





either sex. 
your wants. 
FARM, 











BETTER PRINTING for your money. Specimens 
showing latest ideas in letterheads, etc., postpaid on 
request. THE MOHAWK PRINT, North Adams, 
Mass. 

FREE SAMPLES [Letterheads and Envelopes 
printed for farmers that helped business. Write for 
them. PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, Vt. 

200 Ladies’ correspondence sheets, 100 envelopes 
mailed $1.00. Samples free. SUN CO., Mohawk, 
New York. 











MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


CORN HARVESTERS cuts and piles on harvester 
Man and horse cuts and shocks equal 

. Sold in every state. Only 328 with 

fodder tieing attachment. Testimonials and_catalog 
REE showing picture Harvester. PROCESS 
HARVESTER C., Salina, Kansas. 








CAULIFLOWER, CELERY, BRUSSELS SPROUTS, 


5 , beet, Kale, kohl rabt, 
ee, on ae Catalogue free. 


leek, y, sweet tato plants. 

HARRY L. &QuIRES, Good Ground, N. Y 
SALVIA, SNAPDRAGON, pansy, zinnia, 

pt ig verbena plants, 30c dozen, $1.55 hun- 

dred, $7.50 thousand. HARRY L. SQU TRES, Good 

Ground, N. Y. 

TAULIFLOWER, BRUSSELS SPROUTS, Celery, 
Cabbage, ale, Beet, Penner. Parsley _ plants. 
Catalogue free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 
N. Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY EL NTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks m—cyF by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eges shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
eat eare in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 

















Rocks, R. I. Le 9 $12 
hundred. Hatches July 12-19-26. Postage paid, ex- 
tra full count, live delivery guaranteed. LEONARD 
STRICKLER, Sheridan f2. 


RLUE ANDALUSIAN, Buff Leghorn, White Leg- 
horn, Light Brama, Black Minorca, White Plymocth 

andotte, Black Langshang. All from 
Wreed a Pens, and young stock for 
WALTER APGAR, Perkiomenville, Pa. 
TEN WEEK PULLETS, Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, 


dottes, ingtons, Anconas, Lanshangs, three 
wn —~ Xe > FOREST FARMS, Rockaway, 
N. J. 





Prize Pens. 
sale. cheap. 








Single Comb Rhode Island Red Breeding hens for 
sale. Good pure bred stock at reasonable prices. 
M. B. Silver, Chateaugay, N. Y- 
EGG . POULTRY CRATES. Satisfaction 
CAS ATIONAL CRATE COMPANY, 1380 
Franklin Ave., New York. 


Twelve Pullets, Leghorns, 
pee ind ae FOREST FARM, 


oe 








New 





id. Book 
Windsor, 








CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO—Kentucky’s Best Natural Leaf, chewing 
or smoking, ‘‘The Tobacco of Real He-men,”’ 4 pounds, 
$1.50; 12 pounds, $4.00; postpaid. JOHN BUCHANAN 
& CO., Morganfield, Ky. 


KENTUCKY’S NATURAL LEAF, mild or strong, 
rich, mellow, 5 Ibs. $1.50; 15 Ibs. $3. Quality 
guaranteed. WATLDROP BROTHERS, Murray, Ky. 


CATTLE 


BERKSHIRE _ PIONEER POULTRY YARDS, 
Berkshire, N. Y., offers for sale 2 registered Hol- 
stein heifer calves. 3 registered Holstein cows due 
in Nov. and . One registered Jersey cow due 
in Feb. The bunch $600.00. 


HIDES AND FURS 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and horse hides 
for fur coats and robes. Cow and steer hides into 
arness or sole leather. Catalog on request. THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO.,. Rochester, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FULL BARREL LOTS DISHES, slightly damaged 
ipped any address direct from pottery, 

. Lots are well asserted and still service- 
able. and saucers, bowls, 
—. bakers, mugs, etc. ; a little of each. 
md cash with order. stone pars shipped 
direct from factory to cus . Write us. 4 
SWASEY & CO., Portland, Me. Everything in clay. 


INSURE YOUR FEET with Gardner’s Tenderfoot. 
Sure relief or money back. It relieves tired and 

rspiring feet. It eases bunions, corns and the pain 
wearing tight shoes. It destroys the bad 
odor of Deetsation. It heals chilblain and chapped 
hands. c. GARDNER LABORATORIES, West 
Springfield, N. H. 
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_ OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


ONE OF THE OLDEST WEEKLY farm 
papers in America wants @ reliable man to sell 
subscriptions and collect. To a man who is well 
known in his neighborhood or to travel as desired, 
an exceptional offer will be made at good pay, 
regular payment work, man who has horse or car 
preferred. Personal instruction will be given and 
everything done to ma 
the start. Write full particulars at once 
Office BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED AT ONCE—A reliable man ta look after 
our subscription work in his home locality. Man who 
knows the farmers personally and has a horse or car. 
Can make good money and can have regular work 
every day in the year. Full or part time work as 
desired. Address Subscription Department, AMERI- 
can AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 


BOYS-MEN—Recome Motor experts. $40 
Learn while earning. Write. FRANKLIN 
TUTE, Dept. N 413, Rochester, N. Y. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


STOCKINGS, Men’s, Women’s, 6 pair sent. post- 
pose for $1. BARGAIN SALES CO., Boston 2, 
Mass. 








e the work successful from 
to’ Post 








week. 
INSTI- 








$35 week. Women wanted. Become Dress Desig- 
ners. Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. N 542, Rochester, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We hava many 
able-bodied young men, both with and without Jarm- 
ing experience, who wish to work on farms. f you 
need a good, steady, sober man, write an order 
blank. Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we 
make no charge to employer or employee. THE 
JEWISH. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 172 Second 
Avenue, New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


FARMERS—Men-women over 17. Become govern- 
ment railway postal clerks. $1600-$2300 year. Steady 
position, constantly traveling. Common 
sufficient. List positions free. Write 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. L 34, Rochester, N 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED by old established farm 
paper to sell and collect local or traveling. Big 
money for good men. Write full particulars to 
A PAPER, 508 McCarthy Bldg., Syracuse, 























OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


$1750. 
ogs, Crops, flock poultry, tools, implements, etc., 
included; your opportunity get going farm in splen- 





113-ACRE FARM ONLY Horse, Cow, 


miles RR, advantages; productive 
; 10-cow spring-watered pasture; lots 

wood, .abundance timber; 25 apple trees, cherries; 
xood 6-room house, bountiful maple shade; substan- 
tial 40-ft. barn, poultry ; other interests force 
quick sale, $1750 gets all, easy terms. Details page 
I a 100 Bargains. STROUT 
ae AGENCY, 150 R Nassau St., New York City. 


did section; 





‘ Lg —~ ase 4 ee City. Dairy, grain, potato, 
ruit, poultry. 3 ures sent . SLOC 
FARM AGENCY, 141 Uproadway, Wy. ¢ _ 


AGENTS—Make a dollar an hour. Sell 
uate . oh iting ans inal 
CO., Dept. 140, Amsterdam, N. Y. ; 


— 


FARMS in 36 states described in “‘Homeseekers 
Guide.” Free copy on request. ; - 
woh Po aeCoR 
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WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE.— Bud Birnie’s 
earliest memories are of a great herd of 
cattle plodding slowly over the great wes- 
tern plains. Bud is keenly interested in 
everything he sees and proves to be a cour- 
ageous lad in time of danger. 


Chapter TIT 
THE STAMPEDE 


Buddy did not know all that until 
afterwards when he heard father 
talk of the drive north. But he 


would have remembered that day 
and the night which followed, 
even though he had never heard 
a word about it. The bawling of the 
herd became a doleful chant of mis- 
ery. Even the phlegmatic oxen that 
drew the wagons bawled and slavered 
while they strained forward, twisting 


jtheir heads under the heavy yokes. 
They ‘stopped oftener than usual to 
rest, and when Buddy was permitted 
jto, walk with the perspiring Ezra by 
the leaders, he wondered why the ox- 
an’s eyes were red, like Dulcie’s when 
she had one of her crying spells. 

At night the cowboys did not tie 
their horses and sit down while they 
ate,tbut stood by their mounts and 
bolted food hurriedly, one eye always 
on} the restless cattle, that walked 
around and around, and would neither 
eat nor lie down, but lowed incessant- 
ly JB Once a few animals came close 
enough to smell the water in a bucket 
where Frank Davis was watering his 
sweat-streaked horse, and Step-and-a- 
'Half’s wagon was almost upset before 
‘the maddened cattle could be driven 
back to the main herd. 

»“No use camping,” Bob Birnie told 
the boys gathered around Step-and-a- 
Half’s Dutch ovens. “The cattle won't 
stand. We'll wear ourselves and them 
out trying to hold 'em—they may as 
well be hunting water as running in 
circles. Step-and-a-Half, keep your 
cooked grub handy for the boys, and 
yo’ all pack up and pull out. We'll 
turn the cattle loose and follow. If 
there’s any water in this damned 
country they'll find it.” 

Years afterwards, Buddy learned 
that his father had sent men out to 
hunt water, and that they had not 
found any. He was ten when this 
was discussed around a spring round- 
up fire, and he had studied the matter 
for a few minutes and then had spok- 
en boldly his mind. 

“You oughta kept your horses as 
thirsty as the cattle was, and I bet 
they’d a’ found that water,” he criti- 
cized, and was sent to bed for his 
tactlessness. Bob Birnie himself had 
thought of that afterwards, and had 
excused the oversight by saying that 
he had depended on the map, and had 
not foreseen a three-day dry drive. 

However that may be, that night 
was a night of panicky desperation. 
Ezra walked beside the exen and 
shouted and swung his lash, and the 
oxen strained forward bellowing so 
that not even Dulcie could sleep, but 
whimpered fretfully in her mother’s 
arms. Buddy sat up wide-eyed and 
watched for the big river, and tried 
not to be a ‘fraid-cat and cry like 
Dulcie. 

It was long past starry midnight 
when a little wind puffed-out of the 
darkness and the oxen threw up their 
heads and sniffed, and put a new note 
into their “M-baw-aw-aw-mm!”" They 
swung sharply so that the wind blew 
straight into the front of the wagon, 
which lurched forward with a new 
impetus. 

“Glo-ory t’ Gawd, Missy! Dey 
smells watah, sho’s yo’ bawn!” sobbed 
Ezra as he broke into a trot beside the 


wheelers. “’Tain’t fur—lookit dat-ah 
huhd a-goin’ it! No’m, Missy, dey 
ain’t woah out—dey smellin’ watah 
an’ dey’m gittin’ to it! ‘"Tain’t fur, 


Missy.” 

Buddy clung to the back of the seat 
and stared round-eyed into the gloom. 
He never forgot that lumpy shadew 
which was the herd, traveling fast in 
dust that obscured the nearest stars. 
The shadow humped here and there 
as the. cattle crowded forward at a 
shuffling half trot, the click-swash of 
their shambling feet treading close on 
one another. The raping tattoo of 
wide-spread horns clashing against 
wide-spread horns filled him with a 
formless terror, so that he let go the 
seat to clutch at mother’s dress. He 
was not afraid of eattle—they were as 


rae 


Little, Brown & Co. 


much a part of his world as were 
Ezra and the wagon and the camp- 
fires—but he trembled with the dread 
which no man could name for him. 

These were not the normal, every- 
day sounds of the herd. The herd 
had somehow changed from plodding 
animals to one overwhelming purpose 
that would sweep away anything that 
came in its path. Two thousand 
parched throats and dust-dry tongues 
and suddenly the smell of water 
that would go gurgling down two 
thousand eager gullets, and every 
intervening second a cursed delay 
against which the cattle surged blind- 
ly. It was the mob spirit, when the 
mob was fighting for its very exist- 
ence, . 
Over the bellowing of the cattle a 
yelling cowboy now and then made 
himself heard. The four oxen strain- 
ing under their yokes broke into a 
lumbering gallop lest théy be out- 
distanced by the herd, and Dulcie 
screamed when the wagon lurched 
across a dry wash and almost upset, 
while Ezra plied the ox-whip and 
yelled frantically at first one ox and 
then another, inventing names for the 
new ones. 3uddy drew in his breath 
and held it until the wagon rolled on 
four wheels instead of two—but he 
did not scream. 





‘ 


tween the weight of the wagon behind 
and the dead oxen in front, might 
twist their necks off but they could 
do no damage. 

“Unyoke the wheelers, Ezra, and 
let the poor creatures have their 
chance at the water,” she cried sharp- 
ly, and Ezra, dodging the horns of 
the frantic brutes, made shift to obey. 

Fairly on the bank of the sluggish 
stream with its flood-worn channel 
and its treacherous patches of quick- 


sand, the wagon thus halted by the 


sheer nerve and quick-thinking of 
mother became a very small island in 
a troubled sea of weltering back and 
tossing horns and staring eyeballs. 
Riders shouted and lashed unavail- 
ingly with their quirts, trying to hold 
back the full bulk of the herd until 
the foremost had slaked their thirst 
and gone on. But the herd was 
crazy for the water, and the fore- 
most were plunged headlong into the 
soft mud where they mired, trampled 
under the hoofs of those who came 
crowding from behind. 

Someone shouted, close to the wagon 
yet down the bank at the edge of the 
water. The words were indistinguish- 
able, but a warning was in the voice. 
On the echo of that cry, a man 
screamed twice. 

“Ezra!” cried mother fiercely. “It’s 
Frank Davis—they’ve got him down, 
somehow. Climb over the backs of 
the cattle—there’s no other way— 
and get him!” 

“Yas’m, Missy!” Ezra called back, 
and then Buddy saw him go over the 
herd, scrambling, jumping from baek 
to back. 

Buddy remembered that always, 
and the funeral they had later in the 


day, when the herd was again just” 


trail-weary cattle feeding hungrily on 
the scanty grass. Down at the edge 
of the creek the carcasses of many 





~ 
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Good Morning! 


Still the big river did not come. It 
seemed to Buddy that the cattle would 
never stop running. Tangled in the 
terror was Ezra's shouting as he ran 
alongside the wagon and called to 
Missy that it was “dat ole Crumpy 
actin’ the fool,” and that the wagon 
wouldn't upset. ‘“‘No’m, dey’s jest in 
a hurry to git dere fool haids sunk 
to de eyes in dat watah. Dey ain't 
aimin’ to run away—no’m, dish yer 
ain’t no stampede!” 

Perhaps Buddy dozed. The next 
thing he remembered, day was break- 
ing, with the sun all red, seen through 
the dust. The herd was still going, 
but now it was running and somehow 
the yoked oxen were keeping close 
behind, lumbering along with heads 
held low and the sweat reeking from 
their spent bodies. Buddy heard 
dimly his mother’s sharp command 
to Ezra: 

“Stand back, Ezra! We're not go- 
ing to be caught in that terrible trap. 
They're piling over the bank ahead 
of us. Get away from the leaders. 
I am going to shoot.” 

Buddy crawled up a little higher on 
the blankets behind the seat, and saw 
mother steady herself and aim the 
rifle straight at Crumpy. There was 
the familiar, deafening roar, the acrid 
smell of black powder smoke, and 
Crumpy went down loosely, his nose 
rooting the trampled ground for a 
space before the gun belched black 
smoke again and Crumpy’s yoke-mate 
pitched forward. The wagon stopped 
so abruptly that Buddy sprawled help- 
lessly on his back like an overturned 
beetle. 

He saw mother stand looking down 
at the wheelers, that backed and 
twisted their necks under their yokes. 
Her lips were set firmly together, and 
her eyes were bright with purple hol- 
lows beneath. e held the rifle for 
a moment, the™pset the butt of it on 
the “jockey b just in front of the 
dashboard. The wheelers, helpless be- 





We’re the Arnold children from West Chariton. 
at the potatoes our folks raised last summer. They’re pretty good—but 
wait till we’re grown up and we’llshow you what we can do. 


Just look 


dead animals lay half-buried in the 
mud. Up on a little knoll where a 
few stunted trees grew, the negroes 
dug a long, deep hole. Mother's eyes 
were often filled with tears that day, 
and the cowboys scarcely talked at 
all when they gathered at the chuck- 
wagon. 

After a while they all went to the 
hole which the negroes had dug, and 
there was a long Something wrapped 
up in canvas. Mother wore her best 
dress, which was black, and father 
and all the boys had shaved their 
faces and looked very sober. The 
negroes stood back in a group by 
themselves, and every few minutes 
Buddy saw them draw their tattered 
shirtsleeves across their faces. And 
father—Buddy looked once and saw 
two tears running down father’s 
cheeks. Buddy was shocked into a 
stony calm. He had never dreamed 
that fathers ever cried. 

Mother read. out of her Bible, and 
all the boys held their hats in front 
of them, with their hands clasped, 
and looked at the ground while she 
read. Then mother sang. She sang, 
“We shall meet beyond the river,” 
which Buddy thought was a very queer 
song, because they were all there but 
Frank Davis; then she sang ‘Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” Buddy sang too, 
piping the notes accurately, with a 
vague pronunciation of the words and 
a feeling that somehow he was help- 
ing mother. 

After that they put the long, canvas- 
wrapped Something down in the hole, 
and mother said “Our Father Who 
Art in Heaven,” with Buddy repeating 
it uncertainly after her and pausing 
to say “trethpatheth” very carefully. 
Then mother picked up Dulcie in her 
arms, took Buddy by the hand and 


walked slowly back. to the wagon, and - 


would not let him turn to see what 
the boys were doing. ‘ 

It was from that day that Buddy 
missed Frank Davis, who had mys- 
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teriously gone to Heaven, gop 
to mother. Buddy’s interest jp p 
was extremely keen for a tim, 
he asked questions which not 
mother could answer. Then his , 
ory of Frank Davis blurreg — 
never his memory of that tems 
time when the Tomahawk out; 

five hundred cattle in the dry 4. 
and the stampede for water. 












































































Chapter IV ‘ 

SOME INDIAN LORE 
Buddy k with # 
y knew Indians as he kn and | 
cattle, horses, rattlesnakes and st, ho 
—by having them mixed in with ing 
everyday life. He couldn't tej ,y, licy 
where or when he had learneg a 






















Indians are tricky. Perhaps his ¢ 
ideas on that subject were gies; 
from the friendly tribes who liv 
along the Chisolm Trail and used p 
visit the chuck-wagon, their blank 
held close around them and their a 
glancing everywhere while they grin 
ned and talked and pointed—ang »» 
Buddy used to sit in the chuck-ws 
out of harm’s way, and watch th 
eat. 

Step-and-a-Half had a way of 
tertaining Indians which never f, 
to interest Buddy, however often | 
witnessed it. When Step-and-a. 
glimpsed Indians coming afar off, } 
would take his dishpan and dump int 
it whatever scraps of food were left 
over from the preceding meal, 5 
used to say that Indians could sme 


grub as far as a buzzard can smel ammo 
a dead carcass, and Budcy believed, n hu 
for they always arrived at meal ti ns mM 


or shortly afterwards.  Step-ang 
Half would make a stew, if there we 
Scraps enough. If the gleanings we 
small, he would use the dishwate i 
he was a frugal man—and with ¢h To clea 
for the start-off ke would make soup 
which the Indians gulped down with} 
great relish and many gurgly sound 

Buddy watched them eat what } 
called pig-dinner. When Step-and- 
Half was not looking he saw they 
steal whatever their dirty brown hané 
could readily snatch and hide uné 
their blankets. So he knew from ve 
early experience that Indians were no 
to be trusted. 

Once, when he had again straye 
too far from camp, some Indians rid 
ing that way saw him, and one leaned 
and lifted him from the ground and 
rode off with him. Buddy did not 
struggle much. He saved his breath 
for the long, shrill yell of cow-countty. 
Twice he yodled before the Indian 
clapped a hand over his mouth, 

Father aid some of the cowboy 
heard and came after, riding hard 
and shooting as they came. Buddy’ 
pink apron fluttered a signal flag in 
the arms of his captor, and so tt 
*happened that the bullets whistled 
close to that particular Indian. 3 
gathered a handful of calico betwee 
Buddy’s shoulders, held him aloft lik 
a puppy, leaned far over and deposited 
him on the ground. 

Buddy rolled over twice and got up, 
a little dizzy and very indignant, and 
shouted to father, “Shoot a sunsy- ae, 
guns!” 

From that time Buddy added hatred 
to his distrust of Indians. 

From the time when he was four 
until he was thirteen Buddy's life 
contained enough thrills to keep 4 
movie-mad boy of today sitting on the 
edge of his seat gasping enviously 
through many a reel, but to Buddy 
it was all rather humdrum and m0 
notonous. What he wanted to doW 
to get out and hunt buffalo. Just 
herding horses, and watching out fo 
Indians, and killing rattlesnakes 
what any boy in the country would 
be doing. Still, Buddy himsell 
achieved now and then a thrill. 

There was one day, when he stood 
heedlessly on a ridge looking for ® 
dozen head of lost horses in the draws 
below. It was all very well to explain 
missing horses by the conjecture that 
the Injuns must have got them, but 
Buddy happened to miss old Rattler 
with the others. Rattler had come 
north with the trail herd, and he was 
wise beyond the wisdom of most 
horses. He would drive cattle ou 
of the brush without a rider to guide 
him, if only you put a saddle on him. 
He had helped Buddy to mount his 
back—when Buddy was much smaller 
than now—by lowering his head until 
Buddy straddled it, and then lifting 
it so that Buddy slid down his neck 
and over his withers to his 
Even now Buddy sometimes mount 
that way when no one was 100 
Many other lovable traits had Rattler 
and to lose him would be 4 
to the family. 

So Buddy was on the ridge, %™ 
ning all the deep. little washes ® 
draws, when a bullet ping-s-sed ov 


(To be Continued) 
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Spots and Stains 
HELEN VAN DERVEER 
With the prohibitive price of cloth- 

he kp q household linens in mind, the 
1d sto nousewife is renovating and 
With } ing over everything possible. It 
tell yp policy to prolong the good appear- 
ned th , of new clothes and even with 
| his § material, the energy spent in 
Bleang _girection is worth while. 
ho liv) lounge around the house in one’s 
| used ¢ clothes is to get them out of 
Dlanke and spot them. As soon as 
heir ey glothes are removed, brush them 
hey gril] and put them on a hanger. In 


g, always work with the nap. 


~and shin 
k-wagp ke them well to get the dust out 
ch th the folds and creases. Air well as 


rspiration rots both cloth and silk. 
In renovating eclothes,, sponge the 
ny spots on knees and elbows with 
nmonia and warm water and press 
tween clean cloths while damp. 
»not rub the iron along the ma- 
4] but lift it and set it down in 
sther spot and then brush the cloth 
raise the nap. Black dress ma- 
| should be sponged with one part 
ammonia to three of water and 
» hung in a shady spot. Mud 
ns may be removed by rubbing 
ha piece of raw potato and grease 
sts with a bit of burnt bread crust. 
vg work with the nap of the ma- 


y of 
er fa n 
often 
\d-a- 
T off, } 
UMD int 
vere lef 
eal. # 
ld Sme! 
aN smel 
lieved 4 
eal 
p-and. 
ere we 
ngs we 
1Wate 
vith thad 
ke soup 


Tp clean white silk trimmings with- 
removing, rub them with a clean 
h dipped in powdered starch. 


Ww +} 

aa n light colored velvets with corn 
what } and take out creases and freshen 
p-and.- wolding the wrong side of the vel- 
Ww then war steam. After steaming, turn 
yn handi mm flat iron on end and run the 


kof the velvet quickly over it by 
ing it in both hands and pulling 
sooth. This raises the pile and 
es it. 

Inattempting to remove stains, fol- 
afew general rules and remem- 
wthat all stains are not removed 
the same way and that agents used 


le und 
‘om Vel 
were not 


straye 
ans rid. 
e leaned 
ind and 


did not’ take out certain stains will “set” 
3 breath rs. For instance, hot water will 
country. nove fruit stains but will “set” 
Indian oi stains. Soap works the same 


ith, y. Find out the nature of the stain 
cowboys remove while fresh, when pos- 
gz hard In using chemicals, remember 
Buddy’ t they attack the fiber of the ma- 
flag in and must be neutralized or 


hed out after using. 
in working with stains, first place 
piece of blotting paper on a soft 


d so it 
whistled’ 
in. 4H 


retwea’ Of clean cotton material under 
oft lik spot. Let this absorb the stain, 
posited anging when it becomes soiled. In 

me cases it is better to work on 
got up, wrong side of the material espec- 







nt, andgge-y in the case of grease or tar 
sunsy- ms. 
For specific stains use the following 
ents: 


| hatred 
, Ink 














Stains. — Printer’s ink and 


as four ters’ ink require different treat- 
y’s lifegmeett To remove printers’ ink, rub 
keep @ h lard following with plenty of 
on the soapy water. Writing ink should 


foaked in milk over night and then 
thed. If difficult to remove, use 


To Keep Cake Moist 


Wooden @rawers in pantries and 
then closets are often used as re- 
cles for bread or cake, but the 
tents do not keep “fresh” long. 

is because the drawer, while 
mingly shut away from the air, is 
rality open to the whole interior 
mrounding it. 


viousl 
Buddy’ 
nd mo 


























SS 
Me Tin Cover for Drawer 
cut shows a way to make a 
or cake drawer really air-tight. 
‘n inside cover fitted to the 
o' #8 shown, and the former 
* Will be obviated. Cover in the 
tep of the drawer, but the 
Part need not extend more 
thirds of the way back. 
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Oxalic Acid solution and rinse in clear 
water with a few drops of ammonia 
added. Ink on carpets may be re- 
moved by rubbing with dry salt, corn 
meal, magnesia or talcum powder. 
Rub in well and brush off, renewing 
until no more can be taken up. Then 
rub with a cyt lemon, rinsing after 
each application. 

Iodine Stains. — On washable goods, 
apply a paste of starch and rinse. 
On other material sponge with alco- 
hol. 

Scorch. — Rub scorched spot gently 
with bread crust. Wet with water 
and place in sunlight. 

Paint.— Use equal 
monia and turpentine. 

Tea Stains.— Use lemon juice and 
place in sun without rinsing. 

Coffee Stains. — On white material, 
treat as fruit stains. On silk or wool, 
sponge with luke-warm water, place 
stain between clean white cloths and 
press with hot iron. If spot remains, 
use chloroform. 

Blood Stains.— For woolen goods, 
as blankets, cover stains with paste 
made of starch and cold water. When 
dry, brush and repeat. On washable 
material, use only luke-warm water. 
Soak stain in water to which has been 
added a teaspoonful of ammonia to 
a quart of water. If stains are old, 
bring slowly to the boiling} point. 
Rinse in several waters. Remove a 
small blood stain, as on a collar, with 
Peroxide of Hydrogen. 

Iron Rust. — Iron rust often comes 
from contact of wet cloths with rusty 
tubs or wringers but it may come from 
improper use of bluing. If clothes are 
washed in strong suds or with wash- 
ing powder and not thoroughly rinsed 
before putting in bluing water, a de- 
posit is made on the clothes in the 
form of iron rust. To remove it, boil 
clothes in a solution of cream of tar- 
tar and water; two tablespoons to a 
quart of water. Immerse the spots 
only. Another method is to cover 
spots with lemon juice and salt and 
expose to sunshine. 

Fruit Stains.— Sprinkle salt. on 
stain at once to keep from spreading. 
Do not use soap. Spread spot over 
a bowl and pour boiling water through 
it from a height. Hang in the sun 
and tf not entirely removed, use lemon 
juice. 

Grass Stains.— Sponge with alco- 
hol. Rub lard into spot and wash 
out in soapy water. A fresh spot 
may be rubbed with molasses and 
then washed. 


Grease.— With a knife remove as 
much as_ possible. Apply French 
chalk, corn meal or magnesia to ab- 
sorb it. Repeat several times. Cover 
spot with blotting paper, place an- 
other piece under stain and press with 
a hot iron. Chloroform is used as a 
grease solvent in cleaning light col- 
ored cloth. Use blotting paper and 
work from wrong side. It can be 
mixed to a paste with French chalk 
and allowed to dry on stain. Brush 
off. If rings form, sponge with fresh 
liquid and clean cloth. 

Javelle Water is often réf>mmen- 
ded for stains on white goods. Use 
carefully as it rots the material. Ox- 
alic acid solution should be used after 
it and the material on which it is 
used should: be rinsed thoroughly. It 
must not be used on silk or wool. 

The United States department of 
agriculture gives this method of mak- 
ing Javelle Water: Dissolve one pound 
of washing soda in a quart of cold 
water. To this add a quarter of a 
pound of bleaching powder (calcium 
Hypochlorite). Filter this liquid 
through muslin and keep tightly 
sealed when not in use. In using it, 
stretch stained portion over bowl and 
apply liquid only to spot. Imme- 
diately apply Oxalic acid solution and 
rinse well. Several applications may 
be necessary. 


parts of am- 


Who Wants a Bison?—Government 
»wns 20 male buffalo which it desires 
to give away or loan to park associa- 
tions or to responsible individuals 
who would take good care of them. 
Some years ago a buffalo herd num- 
bering 15 animals was established in 
the Wichita national game preserve 
of Oklahoma, and is now increased to 
nearly 150 head or tenfold. The for- 
est service, department of agriculture, 


would be willing and glad to dispose 
of some of these pets, practically for 
the asking. | 


Cultivate Health Habits 
ESTHER McGINNIS 

“An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” The fornfation of 
proper habits of hygiene is the way 
to prevent disease. These habits are 
so simple and seem so ordinary and 
commonplace that their importance 
is frequently overlooked. Practically 
every disease may be: prevented by 
right habits of living. The first habit 
is cleanliness. A bath every day is 
essential. Cold baths or a cold sponge 
every morning helps to prevent colds, 
acts as a tonic to the nervous system, 
keeps the skin in a healthy condition 
and stimulates the circulation of the 
blood. Warm baths remove the ac- 
cumulated dirt, perspiration, seba- 
ceous matter and epidermal cells which 
collect on the skin, thus keeping the 
skin active and healthy. 

The habit of washing our hands 
before meals and at other times dur- 
ing the day and of keeping them out 
of our mouths would prevent the 
transmission of a great many of the 
infectious diseases. Children should 
be trained to keep fingers and objects 
out of their mouths as much as pos- 
sible. 

Cleaning the teeth after meals and 
before going to bed, with frequent 
examination and cleaning by the 
dentist, at least once every six months 
preserves the teeth from decay and 
keeps the gums in healthy condition, 
preventing the formation of abscesses 
and diseased conditions. 

The habit of always breathing fresh 
air makes it impossible to be comfort- 
able in most street cars, moving pic- 
ture houses and even a good many 
homes. Windows should be wide 
open at night and some ventilation 
should be provided during the entire 
day. Lack of fresh air produces 
drowsiness, that tired feeling, indi- 
gestion, anemia and lowers the body’s 
resistance to certain infections such 
as tuberculosis, colds and pneumonia. 

Plenty of sleep, regular hours of 
rest and recreation are essential to 
health. Eight or nine hours sleep 
every night is necessary for adults; 
children require more. Lack of sleep 
produces nervous and mental disturb- 
ances. Exercise in moderate amounts 
should be provided, especially exer- 
cise out of doors. Excessive or long 
continued exercise for growing chil- 
dren should be avoided, as it places 
too great a strain on the heart. 

Proper food habits, regular hours 
for meals, well cooked food, avoidance 
of overeating, well balanced variety 


45 


in the diet, avoidance of tea or coffee 
or tobacco for growing children will 
help prevent indigestion, ulceration 
of the stomach, dyspepsia, anemia, 
constipation, tuberculosis, etc. 

A regular and thorough physical 
examination every year by a com- 
petent physician will detect defects 
and they may be cured thus prevent- 
ing the long train of disease which 


follows, diseased tonsils, enlarged 
adenoids, chronic catarrh, incipient 
tuberculosis, chronic heart trouble, 


defective teeth, etc. There are other 
health habits which should be culti- 
vated. A cheerful mind and happy 
disposition, avoidance of worry, in- 
terest in one’s work or hobby are all 
necessary for good health. 


Pleasant Dreams 
ANNIE WINFREY MEET 

A very happy habit is that of bid- 
ding each child ‘pleasant dreams,” as 
they are tucked in their little beds at 
night. 

Somehow this gentle phrase coming 
after the evening prayers are said en- 
tirely smoothes away every wrinkle 
left by the hand of time in the pas- 
sage of a child’s day. It sends them 
with a contented spirit off to sleepy- 
land in quest of happy things. 

It expresses a mother’s last wish for 
happiness at the close of a day, and 
unconsciously echoes a longing for 
happix.ess in return from the heart of 
the child. All children take a delight 
in calling back “the same to you, 
mother,” and so the day is rounded 
off with a beautiful bit of courtesy. 

There are children who frame orig- 
inal replies. One mother after repeat- 
ing this to a little niece left in her 
care for a short while was delighted 
to hear the following reply: 

“Good night, auntie; 
Sleep well, 
And feel tidy!” 





Delicious Pudding ; 
Make a thin apple sauce, and after 
straining, cook in it the following 
dumplings: Two cups flour, 2 tea- 
spoons cream of tartar, 1 teaspoon so- 
da, % teaspoon salt, cold water to 
make a dough that will drop easily 
from the spoon. Drop by spownful 
into the boiling apple sauce and cook 
until done. Then remove dish from 
fire and add just sufficient sweetening 
to make it acceptable to the taste. 


Boiled rice, either plain or with a 
few raisins in it, makes a very accep- 
table dessert served with maple sugar. 











A Gift from 
Nature's Storehouse 


The delicious, crisp 
of the wheat and barley food 


rape:Nuts 


contain all the natural up-build-. 
ing values of the grains, includin 
mineral salts so essential to heal 


A food equally well suited to the 
requirements of young and old. 


“There's a Reason’ for Grape-Nats 
Sold by grocers everywhere 
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PILES: 


Can Be Relieved Quickly 
and Permanently 


Are you sufferin 


the pain and torture of a 
hade case of piles 


It is not necesary—the 
fan be relieved quickly and permanetly wit 
Pixine Pile Remedy. ixine Pile Remedy has 
Proven its worth to thousands. It is the 
srescription of a well known physician. Pixine 
Bite Remedy has been so successful that the 
jemand from all parts of the country is now 
faormous. We don’t ask you to send a penny 
or this wonderful preparation. Simply write 
for $1.00 tube and pay for it upon its arrival. 
Then, if it doesn’t conmpletaiy satisfy you in 
every particular we will refund your money 
romptly. No pain, no opersting, no doctor's 
ills, just a simple, reliable. home treatment 
that anybody can use. White for $1.00 six- 
today. Sent in plain -wrapper. The Pixine 
Co., Inc., 3887 D Paw Ave., Troy, N. Y: 
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Wholesale Markets 

















Grain and Feed Review 
GRAIN 


TEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF I 
LAT TANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
v t Corn Oats 
1931 1920 1921 1920 seat oe 
1.41 2.75 79% 1.75 4 , 
New Fork 124% 2 92 59 1,92 36% 1.90 
Boston - 78 1.95 51 L238 


Following the bulge ia grain prices 
the mkt went into July with irregular 
trading and prices, later easing off 
during the second week in July when 
the grains sold lower. The long 
d@routh and the heat wave broke 
around July 4 and country advices 
were quick to report noticeable effects 
in the improvement of the growing 
crops. A sharp break in prices oc- 
curred in wheat which likewise had 
advanced the most rapidly on the 
bulge. A recent report from Winni- 
peg indicates a Canadian wheat crop 
of 300 million bus compared with 
233 million bus last year. American 
Agriculturist’s own crop report as 
printed on page 5 of this issue shows 
sustained damage to wheat, corn and 
oats during June and indicates that 
the crop in the U § cannot fully re- 
cover to the early estimated yield. 
Rains in the grain areas of Great 
Britain and France were also report- 
ed which helped to weaken the some- 
what quiet export demand. Report 
was current that several European 
countries have been negotiating for 
large purchases in Argentine. How- 
ever, the news was not all one-sided 


and indications are that the govern- © 


ment report will show a permanent 
damage to spring wheat. . 
Corn followed the trend in wheat, 
although the reactions were not so 
large. The crop outlook for corn im- 
proved in early July and the situation 
was in buyers’ favor. 


trade that corn prices are low, and 
this feeling, if sustained, should help 
to steady the mkt. 

Oats sold quite heavily and at sev- 
eral cents less p bu. The cash de- 
mand for oats was not as large as 
that on futures and the mkt still felt 
the influences of fairly liberal sup- 
plies. Rye was weak and received 
little attention for export. 

At New York, red wheat sold at 
$1.41 p bu, No 2 hard winter 1.44, 
No. 2 mixed durum 1.29. No 2 yellow 
corn brought 79%c p bu, No 2 mixed 
19c, No 2 white 79%c. No 1 white 
oats brought 46c p bu, No. 2 white 
46c, rye $1.34%, barley for malting 77 
@ 81 c, for feeding 70 @ 75 c. 

At Chicago, No 2 red wheat brought 
$1.20 @ 1.24% p bu, No 3 red 1.20, 
No 2 hard winter 1.28 @ 1.28%, No 2 
yellow corn 57% @ 59 c, No 3 white 
57 oc, oats 34% @ 36% c. 

At Baltimore, No 2 red winter 
wheat sold at $1.40% p bu. 

At Philadelphia, wheat was $1.33 
@ 1.38 p bu, oats 45% @ 46 c, corn 
72 @ 7c. 

The feed mkt continued dull and 
prices were largely nominal and un- 
changed with standard middlings at 
New York at $23 p ton, flour mid- 
dlings 28.50, red dog 35, cottonseed 
oll meal, 36% protein, 38.50, linseed 
oil meal, 36.50, yellow granulated corn 
meal 1.95 @ 2.16 p 100 Ibs, spring 
patents, new crop, 8.60 @ 9 p 196 Ibs. 


General Markets 


..Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all 
instances are wholesale. They refer to prices 
at which first hand receivers sell the pro- 
Gucé from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From there, country consignees must pay 
freight anu commission charges. When sold 
in a very small! way to city retailers an ad- 
vance is secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers across the counter may be 50 to 
250% higher than the figures here printed. 
Likewise the quotations are for good to fancy 
commodities unless otherwise noted, and or- 
dinary quality will got bring these figures. 
Apples — At New York, new erop 
apples from Md, Del and N J were 
in larger supply selling largely at $2 
@2 p bu hamper. Old crop N ¥ 
state apples sold at $5.50@6 p bbl 
for A grade 2%-inch Baldwins, North- 
ern Spy 5@8, Ben Davis 4.50@5, Gano 
5@5.50, Pippin 4.50, northwestern 
olé@ crop bx apples sold at 1.75@4.25 
p bx for Winesap, 2.50@2.75 for Pip- 
pin. New crop Yellow transparent 
sold as high as 3@3.25 for best p bu, 
a few sales at 3.50. Early Harvest 
brought 2@2.50, Starr 3@3.50. 
Beans and Peas — At New York, 
the bean mkt continued dull with 
little change in tone or prices. N Y 
state marrow and pea beans sold at 
$3.50@4.50 p 100 Ibs, marrow 5.50@ 
6.50, yellow eye 6@8, red kidney 9@ 
11.25, white kidney 9.50@13, Imperial 
7@10, yellow eye 7.50@8. Scotch 
peas brought $3.50@4, green peas 
3.60@4.10, yellow and green splits 5 


5.50. 
° — At New York, early cab- 
bage was in liberal supply and sold 


However, there ; 
is a current impression among the | 


on a steady mkt. Wakefield and Flat 
Dutch, large stock, sold at 6@7 c p 
head, N J cabbage 75c@$1 p bu and 
3@3.50p cra. 

Dried Fruit — At New York, prac- 
tically no dried fruits, were offered 
for spot sale while the up-state situa- 
tion was strong, although quiet at 
11% @12 ¢ p Ib for prime evaporated® 
apples f o b shipping point. Chop@ 
were quoted at 3% @5% c p Ib, wasté 
3% ec, raspberries, red and black, were 
offered at up-state shipping points at 
43 c p lb in bbls. 

Eggs -— At New York, mkt was firm 
and well cleared the second week in 
July and prices slightly higher. N Y 
state and nearby white hennery eggs 
advanced 5 c p doz, while brown and 
western eggs went up 4 c a doz. Poorer 
grades in all classes were irregular. 
N Y state extra fcy hennery whites 
brought 42@44 c p doz, fine to fey 
39@41 c, fair to prime 36@38 ec, 
gathered whites prime to fcy, 41@43 
ec, hennery browns 36@38 c, N Y 
state gathered browns and mixed 30 
@37 c, fresh gathered western and 
southern eggs 30@36 c, white eggs 
from the Pacific coast 39@44 c. 

Fresh Fruits — At New York, fresh 
fruits were in much larger supply and 
prices accordingly lower. Strawber- 
ries in quantity are off the mkt, while 
raspberries, black caps and currants 
have had their biggest run. Peaches, 
muskmelons and watermelons were in 
increasing supply. Western N Y 
strawberries sold at10@35 cpaqt, NJ 
raspberries 5@12 ca qt, Hudson river 
raspberries 6 @12 c, blick caps 5@ 
10 c, blackberries 30@35 c p qt, NJ 
15@30 c, N Y state currants 6@17 c 
p qt, small gooseberries 50@55 c p 8 
Ib baskt, Pa huckleberries 25@40 c 
p qt, black sour cherries 75 c @$1 
p 8-Ilb baskt, red 70 c @ $1, Ga 
peaches 1.75@3.50 p carrier, southern 


, muskmelons 1@2 p standard cra, 


watermelons $250@450 p car. 
Hay and Straw—At New York, 


_ hay mkt continued dull, values un- 


changed. No 1 timothy in large bales 
sold at $29 p ton, No 2, 27@28, No 3, 
24@26, shipping hay 21@23, fcy 
mixed clover 28, No 1, 25@26, choice 
alfalfa 30@31, No 1, 27@28, No 2, 
24@26. Small bales sold 1@1.50 p 
ton lower, No 1 rye straw in large 
bales brought 23 a ton, oats straw 11. 

Onions— At New York, onions 
from N J and Va were in fairly liberal 
supply but demand was light mkt 
none too strong. Orange Co, N Y, 
began shipments in early July; stock 
of poor quality. Old crop onions are 
still on mkt, but in little demand and 
the hang-over stock is not of prime 
quality or condition. Red and yellow 
onions from Orange county sold at 75 
c @ $1 p bu hamper; from N J yellow 
onions sold at 1.40@1.50 p bu, red 
1.40@1.50, white 2@2.25. 

Reports from the Riverside county 
onion section in Cal indicate huge 
loss to the crop from excessive rains 
and early hot weather. Last sales of 
No 1 yellow stock in that county were 
at 70@75 c p cra. 

Potatoes — At New York, mkt on 
potatoes was irregular, much of the 
stock arriving in poor shape due to 
the hot weather. New potatoes from 
LI and N J were not well matured 
and were generally small. In a small 
way LI potatoes were sold at farmers’ 
public mkt in early July at $2.50@ 
2.75 p bbl for No 1 Cobblers, N J Cob- 
blers in 150-Ilb bags brought 2.50, Va 
Cobblers for best stock brought 3@ 
3.25 p cloth top stave bbl, ordinary 
stoek 2.50@2.75, some very best Ber- 
muda potatoes sold at 3@4 p bbl. 


Poultry — At New York, trading in 
live poultry was fairly good, although 
prices did not hold up well. Via ex- 
press White Leghorn fowls brought 
26@28 c p lb, colored fowls 28@29 ec, 
roosters 15 c, White Leghorn broilers 
under 1 Ib 30 c, up to 1%. Ibs 32@40 
c, colored broilers 35 c for lighter 
weights, heavier weights up to 50 c, 
L I ducks 30 c, dressed poultry was 
in moderate supply, trading fairly 
good. Nearby broilers sold at 50@55 
c p Ib, fowls 34@38 c, western frozen 
chickens of light weights 20@35 ec p 
Ib, heavier weights 35@50 c. 

Vegetables — At New York, most 
vegetables were in good supply, prices 
somewhat irregular due to the effect 
of hot weather on quality of -the 
stock. Asparagus was slightly higher 
with Monmouth county offerings, fcy 
white, $3.758@4.50 p doz bchs, Swedes- 
boro, N J, green stock 3.50@4, Pa 
green stock 4@5.50. Beets were in 
liberal supply at 4@4% c p bch, car- 
rots 2% @3 c p bch, cauliflower 3.50@ 
4 p slat bbl, Orange county celery 75 
© @1.25 p beh of 12 stalks, southern 
green corn 2@3.50 p cra, N J sweet 
corn 3@5 p 100 ears, Md-Del cucum- 
bers 1.50@2.50 p bu hamper, kohl- 
rabi 2% @3 c p head, lima beans $5 
@6 p bu, central and western N Y 
lettuce 1.25@1.50 p cra of 24 heads, 


‘ me 


aw See 


L I lettuce 1.25@1.50 p slat bbl, curly 
parsley 2@2% c p beh, central N Y 
green peas $2.50@3 p bu, Bull Nose 
peppers 2.50@2.75 p 20-qt cra, rad- 
ishes 1% @2 ¢ p bch, yellow squash 
$1.50@1.75 p bu, L I string beans 
1.25@2 p bu bag, old crop sweet po- 
tatoes 2.50@3 p bu. 


Dairy Markets 
CE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
79 A Cece New York as 
Se Sowietvsesonees ee in as 
2 is 33% 
Butter — At New York, mkt was 


firm but with only strictly fcy main- 
tained the highest quotations. Prices 
advanced 1c p Ib during the first 
week in July. N Y state dairy butter 
due to the shortage of milk was 
scarce. Fey crmy butter brought 
35% @36% c p Ib, firsts to extra firsts 
32% @35, seconds to lower grades 
26@32 c, N Y state fine to fcy dairy 
butter 32@34 c, good to prime 28@ 
31 c, common to fair 22@ 27 ¢. 

Cheese — At New York, mkt was 
steady to firm with N Y state flat 
cheese in good demand and fraction- 
ally higher. Young America and N 
Y state Swiss cheese were also firm. 
N Y state flats sold at 15% @16% cp 
Ib, average run 14%@15 c, fresh 
twins colored or white 14%@16 ce, 
single daisies 15@16% ec, double dais- 
ies 15@16 c, fresh Young America 
16% @17c¢, N Y state fcy Swiss cheese 
58@60 c, No 1 50@54 c. 





Live Stock Market 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST wt aes 
G 


COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR 0 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Per 100 Ibs. 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Chicago... 80 16.25 9.55 16.10 5.50 8.00 
New York 8.75 17.65 10.00 17.00 5.00 950 
Buffalo ..... 8.40 17.00 10.25 17.00 6.00 9,00 
Pittsburgh - 8.35 17.50 10.25 16.75 3.50 10,60 
Kansas City . 8.20 16.00 9.00 16.75 4.75 825 


At New York, the live stock mkt 
was irregular with prices on dryfed 
steers slightly higher the first week 
in July, but demand for calves very 
poor and prices considerably lower. 
Good to prime dry-fed steers sold at 
$6.05@8.75 p 100 Ibs, inferior to 
choice bulls 4@5.25, common to 
choice cows up to 5.50, heifers 2.50 
@6.50. Some Pa steers averaging 
around 1200 Ibs each brought 8.75 p 
100 Ibs, some 1400-lb steers 8.60, 
others weighing from 1100 @ 1400, 
6.75@7.90. One group of Ohio steers 
weighing 1375 Ibs sold at 8.35, simi- 
lar lots 7.90@8. Some light weight 
W Va steers brought 6.10, bulls 5@ 
5.25, common to prime veals brought 
9@12.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 7@8, milk 
calves 8.50, buttermilk calves 3@4, 
western calves $8. 

The mkt on hogs showed improve- 
ment with light to medium weight 
hogs and pigs selling up to $10 p 100 
Ibs, heavy hogs 9.25@9.50, rougha 
6.50@6.75. In the Jersey City yards, 
Yorkers went at 9.25@9.50, heavy 
hogs 8.50@9, pigs 9.25@9.50 . 

Sheep also sold slightly higher than 
previous quotations. Receipts not 
\very heavy and yards well cleared. 
Common to prime ewes sold at 3@$5 
Pp 100 Ibs, culls 2, medium to common 
grade sheep 2.50@4.25, N Y state 
prime lambs brought 9@11, medium 
8@9, yearlings 7@8, common lambs 
4@6. In the Jersey City yards choice 
spring lambs brought 12@13, med- 
jum to good 10@11.50. Some Pa 
lambs averaging 67 Ibs brought 11.50. 
One large lot of W Va 65-lb lambs 
sold at 13. Some N Y state ewes 
averaging 127 lbs brought 4.50@5. 





Narrow Escape from Being 
Thrashed 


(Continued from page 3°: 


surly clouds gathered. The tempera- 
ture dropped suddenly as it will before 
a rain. The wind shifted to north- 
east and this blew the chaff away 
from me which was a great relief. 





Back to Pre-war Prices 


Henry L. Wardwell, proprietor of 
Pinehurst Stock Farm of Springfield 
Center, N. Y., is as enthusiastic about 
sheep as ever. He thinks a new sheep 
era is ahead. The Wardwell flock is 
famous the country over. To meet the 
lower price situation he has greatly 
reduced prices for breeding stock. A 
new catalog just from the press con- 


states 
he has cut his prices 50 to 66 per cent 


p J es it Fee “in 
Pie tte eet 


Poe 
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to think it out. 


LIVE STOCK 


The straw stack Was now 
feet high. On top was the 
looking man with the ay, 
goggles and the shirt on the The 
of his pants. He sure lookeg ; 
tossing straw to the right, lett 
moulding the stacks a: the dig 
pipe belehed a steady stream of 
I told him at noon he wag the 
man I ever saw come in to 4 
in his nightie, but he couldn't 
joke and told me to shut up my 

The foreman now came up 
said we had 450 bushels of Oats 
At that, he figured I had mag 
300 trips to the grain hous 
swear I made at least 1309 

“We now change to barley,” Baid 
foreman. “You are in the Way 
—better go on the stack ang 
Rufus—it’s getting too high. Fat 
sides a little.” 

Glad of relief I crawled up th, 
der.at the side of the stack. 
the goggle-eyed man in the 
shirt grinned at me, handed ; 
pitchfork and put me over by 
blower. 


Thresker Biows Its Nog 
Then the boy at the ropes y 
a dirty trick on me and I thing 
foreman put him up to it. He ty 
the nose of that straw derrick pl 

















































































at me and followed me clear ar 0 yet 
the strawstack. And until yoy ock 2 
within 6 feet of a straw blower a fill 
don’t realize how hard it can bloy 1200. 
nose. Once I got behind the p es of 






























ler of a hydro-plane just as jt 
turning around to leave shore, 
never found my straw hat afte 
But that gale of wind was not 
like this; beaause a hydroplane dj 
blow straw at you. I ran all 
that straw stack to dodge the rai 
flying straw and then somehow 
over the edge, brought up at the 
tom on some more straw and sat 4 


The wind had been rising 
caught the loose straw coming out 
the nozzle and blew it all over 
lot. It was raining straw and d 
but the man never stopped, I 
have given ten dollars then fo 
taxicab—but there was none 
miles. 

All at enee several men hollered 
me. The big boss shook his mon 
wrench, and before I could eatch 
something happened. The big st 
stack, moulded on the lines of a Sou 
Sea islander’s, hut caving in. 

I looked up and saw an avaland 
of straw toppling over my way ani 
place to dodge. Aha, the grain ho 
was within 3 feet of me. As it st 
on cement piers 2 feet off the grou 
I could see daylight at the other 
By the time that 20-ton wad of 
struck the ground I had wiggled 
way under the grain shed. 

I heard the machine stop and tf 
men went to repair the straw s 
But deciding that I had thrashed 
the grain I needed to, I crawled 
the other end of the granary, em 
and sneaked home, took a bath 
a shave, combed a couple pounds 
hayseed out of my hair and went 
bed. 

When Early Byrd came home 
supper time and saw me he 100 
peeved. 

“The boss was durn mad at you 
being in the way of that straw 
when it caved in,” he said. 
stopped the thresher and all } 
dug for you with pitchforks for 
miautes before they gave up.” 

I shuddered. I hate anyone toi 
me with anything sharp. 

“What did he say,” I inq 
“when he couldn’t find me?” 

“Oh,” he reckoned we'd locate 
about spring when we got the 
stack used up. Coming back in 


foe!) le 
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morning?” 
“Naw,” said I, paraphrasing % 
poet. “Let the heathen rage, 





the others thrash themselves arou 


sia art wy 3 4 a: 






and that these are now back 0 
1910 to 1913 schedule. 


offense against the law and 
able by fine. Those whose 
carelessness tempt them to 
like it. It 
bags or to 
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Breeding Draft Horses 


A SUTPHEN, ONTARIO COUNTY, N. Y. 
@ 


preeding of the draft horse in 
three years in preference 
ight weight has been brought 
y the demand for heavier 
to move the heavier machinery. 
Teva no more to raise the draft 
than the trotter, and the draft 
~ in demand every moment where 
oF rotting pred colt has no sphere, 
a auto having taken the place of 
- ariving horse to a great extent. 
“nother factor that has stimulated 
eastern farmers to breed draft 
arses, is the visits of his western 
“e who tells him that the reason 
farm is worth $225 an acre, and 
t he has $10,000 in the bank is 
ause he has raised 10 or 20 draft 
its every year and has sold the 
sunks and culls to his cousin on the 
my in the East for $500 to $600 a 
Large horses have gone to New 
ork, Brooklyn and Boston at prices 
anging from $800 to $1400 a pair. 
The western cousin does not stop 
He has found that it costs no 
on to raise the pure-bred draft colt 
san it does the grade, except for the 
astration fee of $2. Therefore he 
ow raises the pure-bred colt; and 
this is a stud-colt, at the age of 
o years it will sell on the auction 
ock at prices ranging up to $3,000. 
a filly she will bring from $500 to 
1200. The average for three public 
es of purebred mares of ages from 
»to 10 years old, bred in the west, 
averaged nearly $700 a head. 
Another reason why the breeding 
draft horses should be increased in 
East is the fact that the changes 
live stock areas in the West are 
sing forward rapidly. Land values 
ye greatly increased and grazing on 
nges has decreased, thereby limit- 
the supply of western horses on 
h the East has so largely d@ 
fed in former years. These 
ed conditions, together with the 
using population and increasing 
ni for draft horses, are having 
marked effect upon the breeding 
wests, as well as raising the values 
horses in the East. 


» the I 
pout D: 





Breeds to Caponize—Caponizing is 
ticable among the following more 
mmon breeds: Plymouth Rock, 
ode Island Red, Wyandotte, Orp- 
ston, Dorking, Sussex, Faverolle, 
lack Giantt, Brahma, Cochin and 
han. With the general purpose 
ls it is well to operate upon the 
skerels when they have reached the 
tht of 1 to 1 1-2 pounds. With 
meat birds, it is better to wait 
mil they weigh 1 1-2 to 2 pounds. 


Crop Prospects and Shrinkage 


(Continued from page 37) 


Our returns indicate that the acre- 
age devoted to flax this year is ma- 
terially reduced from that of recent 
years, the total acreage standing at 
1,515,000 acres. The reduction is 
fairly general throughout the whole 
territory. The condition of the crop 
is just about normal for this date. 
It is not far enough advanced in 
North and South Dakota to suffer 
from the prevailing heat to the extent 
that the wheat crop has suffered. 
Unless, however, there shall be early 
and general relief in the shape of 
cooler weather and moisture, the crop 
will deteriorate very rapidly. At the 
present time it might be taken as 
promising a yield of about 12,000,000 
bushels. 

The hay crop is proving a decided 
disappointment. Early in the season 
it was believed that the crop would be 
larger than normal, but dry, cold 
weather early and too much heat and 
lack of moisture later in the season 
has resulted in an inferior growth of 
all grasses so that the expected yield 
per acre of tame hay is decidedly be- 
low early hopes. Clover has made a 
poor yield throughout all of the cen- 
tral territory and timothy fields show 
more weeds, especially white top, than 
has been seen for a number of years. 
The condition of the crop at time of 
cutting is reported at 80.7, which is 
eight points lower than on June 1. 
The crop indication is for about 82,- 
000,000 tons of tame hay or fully 
6,000,000 less than was expected a 
month ago. 

There is little new to be said about 
fruit. The apple crop has appar- 
ently well maintained its promise of 
June 1, although in some districts, 
particularly in Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, the June drop has been greater 
than expected, so that the crop is 
correspondingly reduced. The apple 
crop in the commercial territory East 
of the Missouri River is small. There 
is nothing new to add to the situation 
so far as peaches are concerned. The 
Michigan crop is not quite holding 
up to its early promise for about one- 
half of normal; in fact, the only sat- 
isfactory peach crop this year is that 
of the Pacific Coast, where it is just 
about in usual promise. 


Feeding Lambs on Pasture—Lambs 
should be fed a little grain on sum- 
mer pasture to make a good growth 
and to have a satisfactory finish at 
marketing time. The mixture of 
three parts cracked corn, two parts 
crushed oats and one part pea cake 
makes an excellent grain mixture for 
young lambs. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


CHICKS 8: EACH 
White and Brown Leghorns 1 1c. Each 


August delivery. Hatches due Aug. 2, 9, 16 
chicks weekly. Prepaid parcels post 100 per 
live delivery guaranteed: Broilers, 8c each. 

€ White and Brown Leghorns lic. Barred Rocks 
& C. Black Minorcas and S. C. R. I. Reds 
\8. C. Anconas 16c. Special prices on 500, 1000 
2 lots. Full count guaranteed. Keystone 

i are famous for their easy-to-raise and quick- 
ow qualities. The best by test. Our llth year 

d catalog free. 
THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 


ty the best system of incubation, 
dass bred-to-lay stocks. 5 ° 
Anconas, Buff Leghorns 12c esch; White 
—y A se: ite and Brown Leghorns 
e very guaranteed repa: r- 

y= NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA, 








from 





SPECIAL PULLET SALE.—March and April 
Mixed Pullets. Twenty $35; Fifty $85: 

a $160.00 also Barred Rock, White Leghorns, 
Ten $25.00; Fifty $115.00. Safe arrival guar- 
H. A. SOUDER, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 





BABY CHICKS ANG HATCHING EGGS 
bred Tom Ba 


he tz records. Can supp promptly. 
iS $20.00 per —t- A. $6.00 per hundred. 


for circular. 
DALE POULTRY FARM, Cortiand, New York. 





YEITE LEGHORN PULLETS 60c—Hens $1.35; 
Se to $5.00. Well-bred high producing 


> healthy vi stock; several thousand now 
for shipment. CYCLE HATCHER CO.. Elmira, 


000 12-WEEK PULLETS 














Chicks 8 cents each and up 


Rocks, Leghorns, Reds and broilers. 
Money back for dead ones as ‘far as 
Colorado, Texas and Maine. Pamphlet 
free. KNOLL HATCHERY 
-M. Lauvet. Prep., Box 26, 
McAlisterville, Pa. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





SWINE BREEDERS 











SHEEP BREEDERS 


DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillimere Farms. C. T. Brettell, Benningten, Vt. 











Will You Pay $150 


For a Registered Guernsey May Rose 
Bull, ready for service. High producing 
stock. No females at present. 


GEORGE N. BARRIE 


Roughwood Guernsey Herd, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been 
bred on these farms. 


For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional 
bull calves of May Rose breeding, also some 
good producing females. Buy producers. 


J. S. CLARK, Supt. Hardwick, Mass. 


STRATHGLASS A YRSHIRES 








Have made 
128 A. R. rec- 
ords which 
average 
10.859 lbs. 
milk, 419.86 
Ibs. fat. 

Some splen- 
did bull 
calves now 
to offer. 





Whitehill ’ 4A.R.° 
Foner Talia Yoo milks Gas Ibs, tats 
STRATHGLASS FARM, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 





MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll 
Do and Majestys; it means 1000-lb producers, 
size, type and prestige. We offer pairs (bull 
and heifer) mated to line breed at $200 to 
$300 pair. Write us. 


FOR SALE 


Three-year-old Bull of 
Hood Farm breeding 


Son of Pogis 9th. An excellent 
individual and a proven sire. 


MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS, Laurel, Md. 


THINK 


A Holstein Bull:—Born August 3, 1920; a 
beautiful individual; well grown; right in 
every way; six nearest dams average 30.72 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days; and I will sell him for 
$200.00, crated, registered, and_ transferred. 
Order NOW if you want this BARGAIN. 

WANDAGA HERD 
(Under Federal Supervision) 


Ward W. Stevens Liverpool, N. Y. 











WOULD YOU BUY A CAR LOAD of 


The Finest Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


in CENTRAL NEW YORK? 

We have them. Thirty head that are large in 
size, young, in fine condition, nicely marked, bags 
shaped just right and teats perfect, every one a fine 
individual and a heavy producer. A few are just 
fresh and the balance due soon. If int ted 


SMITHSON—, ance t'vee—BERKSHIRES 


The Home of SYMBOLEER’S MASTERPIECE and 
SMITHSON’S LAUREL’S BEST, the best son of 
the world-known boar. Laurel’s Champion Best. 
We offer sows and gilts berd to these famous boars, 
or early September farrow; also spring pigs 
and service boars. Watch our herd at the big 
show. this year. For information, inquire of 
G. SMITH & SONS, INC., SEELYVILLE, PA. 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Special offering of gilts and tried sows, safe in 
pig for late summer and fall litters. These are big 
and stretchy. Many of them from litters of twelve 
to fifteen. H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, 
Dundee, N. Y. 





BIG TYPE O. |. C’S. 

Sired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham- 
pion and weighing in just breeding flesh 900 Ibs. Also 
lengthy Price 3rd, weighing 700 lbs. at 18 months. 
Winning first prize at Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. 
Service Boars, open Gilts, Fall Pigs. Either sex. 
Will have 10 gilts bred for Spring Farrow. - All stock 
shipped on approval. Write your wants. 


HOOPER AND McGRATH, Cass City, Michigan 





SHADY SIDE BERKSHIRES 


We offer bred Sows’ and Gilts for fall farrow. 
Spring pigs all ages. We ship C. O. . See 
before you pay. E. G. Fisher, Shady Side Herd, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


Duroc Herd For Sale 


1 Boar and three Sows, will sell for Two 
Hundred Dollars or will sell two sows for One 
Hundred. Yearlings ready to breed for second 
litter—one farrowed 13 and the other 14 head; 
raised seven and nine. Young pigs either 
sex, $12 or $20 per pair. 


A. E. BROOKS, R.D. 4, Binghamton, N. Y. 











Over a Quarter Century Breeding 


JERSEYS and BERKSHIRES 


For Greatest Utility 
Write us if you need either. 
HOOD FARM, INC., Lowell, Mass. 














Delchester Farms Berkshires 


We have a splendid lot of fall pigs and can make 
good trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin to sows. 
Also excellent spring pigs and a few open gilts and 
serviceable boars. Priced to sell. 
Trios from $75.00 and up. 
Spring sows, $50.00 and up. 
Open gilts, $50.00 and up. 
Spring boars, $40.00 and up. 
Serviceable boars, $50.00 and up. 


Delchester Farms = "f7umont- Del. Ce.. ha. 


Registered "=bred BERKSHIRE GILTS 


Also 





six mos. old, at reconstructive prices. 
a lot of fine weaned pigs. 


W. F. McSPARREN, FURNISS, PA. 


Big Berkshire Hogs 


Our litters average better than nine pigs, with size, 
type and quality. Eight-weeks-old pigs, bred and 
open gilts and service boars, not related, of pepular 
blood lines, at farmers’ prices. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. PALMYRA QUARRY FARMS 

Box A, Palmyra, Pa. 








BERKSHIRES 
Highest order.. Spring and summer pigs in 
particular. Please you all or money back. 
BROOKVALE FARM, - McKEAN, PA. 








come at once. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 


SPRINGDALE FARMS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Telephone 116 or 1476 





HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


20 heifers past 1 year old $190; 
10 two year old springers $175; 
M close springer cows $200; 
Prices on high record cows and 
heifers on request. 15 calves 1 
to 6 months old $75 to $20; 
15 bulls 6 to 18 months from $75 
up; 75 grade holstein at your 
own price; grade heifer calves 


JOHN C. REAGAN, - ° - Tully, N.Y. 





Booklet free. Highest 


PATENTS 
references. Best results. 


PATENTS ‘isiiicet ies res 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.- 











CATTLE BREEDERS 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


True Dual ‘Purpose type. The kind that will 
pay their way, both as beef and dairy cattle. 

A bull from such a herd will be a good invest- 
ment, whether you have crade or = bred cattle. 
Donald Woodward Farm, C. J. Hudson, Manager, 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


Splendidly Bred 
Guernsey Bull Calves 


at Farmers’ prices from heavy producing 

dams that assure reproduction of profitable 

dairy cows. 

UPLAND FARMS, INC., IPSWICH, MASS. 
F. P. Prazier, & Son, Props. 











First Check $150 


takes Holstein Bull Calf, born Feb. 4, 1921; % white, 
straight, large boned, sired by King Segis lith; 

Lev 267159. Dam 484.2 milk, 

Federally tested recently. 

ted, F. O. B., and guar- 

OSWEGO RIVER STOCK 


FARM, Phoenix, WN. Y. 











RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 


Why not ase the Champion blood? 
pot: £— bulls and bul! calves by the sons 
of 19th of HOOD FARM. Also some good 
producing fem: Pa) Reasonable Prices. 











River FARM, CONCORD, MASS. 
si 











Holsteins 


Two carloads of choice springers and fresh 
cows and a few choice yearling and reg- 


istered bulls ready for service. Write me 
your wants or better still come and see 


them. 

W. E. TOTMAN, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Yearling Bull Ready for Service 
Here is a show bull, whose sire is a son of KING 
LYONS out of a» 35-lb. di 
His dam _ is 
ALCARTRA, who combines in the closest degree the 
blood of all the great foundation bulls. 

For particulars address: 
G. G. BURLINGAME, CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 

















1920 
t and 2d dams are 
Dam—17.15-Ib. 3- 


HOLSTEIN BULL—Born, September 3 
Sire—Aristocrat Pontiac, whose 

both 1200-1b. 
yr daughter a 1100Ib. year record son of King 
of the Pontiacs. Price $125. Herd under Federal 
supervision. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 


Milking Shorthorns Registered 


co Sng het ott. "GEORGE L. "MARVIN, 
L wr le . , 
Andover (Ashta. Co.), Ohie. 


. year record cows. 








age ee 
etherland, No. . 
of Glista Ernestine, the \—- 


4 
Sire, 





Hawley’s * 


Chester Whites 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


Big T 
that carry the best lines of breeding, that are 
individually right and best in every respect. 
Write me about my Spring Pigs. 
W. W. HAWLEY, Jr. 


Batavia New York 


ive. Chester 
Whites 


A few choice Spring Boar Pigs only out of 
Dam of Prince Big Boy, Champion Chester 
White Boar of the East. Price $50 each. 
VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 

















Chester White Swine and Hampshire Sheep. 
Special price on bred gilts for next 30 days. 
All stock registered free and_ satisfaction 
guaranteed. IN BROOK FARM, New- 
ville, Pa. 





HAMPSHIRES jin over a pound a day. 
All ages for odie. Free circular and 
Guernsey Cattle. 

LOCUST LAWN FAR 
Bird-in-Hand Lane. Co., Box A. Pa. 


SYCAMORE FARMS 
DOUGLASSVILLE, PA. 


4th_ Annual Bred Sow Sale 
Sat., Aug. (3th, 1921 
35 head outstanding, Cholera immune sows and gilts 
bred to the sensational Big pe bosr, GRAND 
LEADER'S GRANDSON, and others of his class. 
a — positively be the best sale offering ever 
D 


up 
Come_ an 
Ec. R. FRI 





id get @ good one at your own rice. 
TSCHE, Prop. CARL WALLACE, Mor. 





BLUE HOGS 
They are .» gtowthy and ific. Acti Dv 
in color. wie cies. Soe eer, i> .~ 
THE GLUE HOG BREEDING CO. Wilmiugter” hiass, 














Legal and Question Box 
Little Helps May Mean a Lot € 

















Must Post Trespass Signs 

What can a person do if people come onto 
his land and pick berries ?—{L. 8S., New York. 

If he has forbidden them to do so 
by posting “No Trespassing” signs, 
he can make a complaint to the court 
and ask for a warrant for their arrest, 
or he can bring suit against them for 
damages, 


Get Away from Relatives 

A boy and girl about 16 years of age are 
married and are living together with his par- 
ents and the man is supporting his wife. 
Her parents object to the marriage and are 
continually interfering between them and 
threaten to have them arrested. What can 
the couple do?—[C. W. F., Pennsylvania. 

As they are legally married and the 
husband is properly caring for his wife 
it would seem advisable for the other 
members of the family to cease to 
molest them. Even if it were possible 
to have one or both of them arrested 
it would not be advisable to do so as 
nothing whatever would be gained. It 
might be advisable if possible for 
them to do so to reside so far from her 
relatives that it would not be an easy 
matter for them to interfere in their 
welfare. His parents are not obliged 
to allow her parents to visit them un- 
less they so desire and can keep them 
from their premises. 


Keep Your Property 

I have already made a will giving all my 
property to my wife. Could considerable 
trouble in the settlement of my estate be 
avoided if I should transfer all my property 
to my wife during my natural life?——[C. W. 
N., New York. 

While the usual formalities of proof 
of will, etc., must be looked after there 
should be no particular trouble in 
settling the estate. Should not advise 
any man to transfer his property to 
anybody during his life. It is usually 
advisable for a man to keep his prop- 
erty in his own name as long as he 
lives. 


Foreclose to Settle Trouble 


A person placed a mortgage on his farm, 
but being unable to pay the same when due 
he moved away. The mortgagee took pos- 
session, cut the hay and cared for the crops. 
Has the mortgagee the right to take pos- 
session, cut the hay and harvest the crops ?— 
[D. C. B., New York. 

The mortgagee did not have the 
legal right to take possession of the 
farm and assume control of the crops 
without a foreclosure of the mortgage. 
If the owner vacated the premises, 
there would seem to be no objection 
to the mortgagee assuming control. 
However, until there has been a legal 
foreclosure, the owner of the equity is 
still entitled to the same, and has a 
right to harvest the crops which he 
has planted. If he left with no in- 
tention of returning it would seem 
that he would be willing to have the 
mortgagee harvest the crops as other- 
wise they might be wasted. If he did 
intend to return he would notify the 
mortgagee ‘of his intention to do so 
and of his further intention to harvest 
the crops, and request the mortgagee 
not to do so, 


Plowing Sod for Cabbage 


Please tell me if it is preferable to plow 
grass-sod for cabbage in the fall or spring. 
Will cabbage do well on old ground if it 
has not been grown there before?—([G. C. B., 
Madison county, N. Y. 

For a crop of early cabbage it is the 
common practice to plow sod-ground 
in the fall, but this sho .ld be done 
not later than the first of October and 
preferably in mid-September. The 
land is harrowed as soon as it is plow- 
ed so that the grass will not be able 
to make growth through the open 
spaces between the furrows. The 
harrowing also breaks up the sod and 
permits more rapid decomposition of 
the sod ground during the winter. 
The sod does not have proper time to 
rot if the plowing is left until spring, 
particularly if an early crop of cab- 
bage is to be grown. 

When it is time to work the ground 
again in the spring fertilizer or well 
rotted manure is broadcasted over the 
field, and some truck growers cross- 
plow the field, while others work the 
fertilizer and manure in the soil with 
a disk harrow. 

If a late crop of cabbage is to be 
planted the situation is different and 
plowing may be made in the spring, 
although a good practice, even for a 
late crop, is the planting of a cover 
crop of rye or oats to be turned under 
in late May. The amounts of fertilizer 
and manure on sod-ground for cab- 
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bage should be very liberal as cab- 
bage is a gross feeder. 

Cabbage will do well on old ground 
where it has been grown before or 
after a lapse of a year or two on 
ground where it has been grown be- 
fore. The question is one of prepara- 
tion of the soil. In this case lime is 
considered indispensable by many 
leading growers who believe that 
club-root or stem-rot is eliminated by 
the use of lime. Late cabbage fol- 
lowing early potatoes is a rotation 
which some practice quite intensively. 
Both crops, of course, are big feeders 
and liberal applications of plant food 
are. necessary. 


Eliminating 


granary weevil that is working in 
wheat in a granary 30x12x7 feet. 
Granary weevil may be killed by fumi- 
gating with bisulphide of carbon at 
the rate of one pound per ton of 
wheat or per 1000 cubic feet of space. 
Complete directions for use of bisul- 
phide of carbon come with the prod- 
uct and the user figures out just the 
amount needed for his individual con- 
ditions. The granary must be made 
air tight. at the time of fumigation 
and great care used with this mixture. 





Weevil — Subscriber ' 
asks what can be done to get rid of , 





in 5 Years 


Get the Original—It contains 
Pure Corn Distillers Grains. 


Summer feeding is just as important 
as winter feeding. Union Grains is 
the very best supplement to pasture. 
It is easily < and therefore 
cooling. It will keep your herd in 
condition all year round and main- 
tain top-notch production. 


Milk Record Cards Free—Write to 
The Ubiko Milling Co. 
Dept. A Cincinnati, O. 
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Lowest Price 
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Bigger Potato Prof 


he man below added almog 
to his potato crop by harvest £ 
a “Farquhar No. 1” Elevator 
It digs clean, avoiding cutting, y), 
the potatoes are conveniently roy, 
Adjustable to varying conditions 
light draft and amplystrong throya® 
out, insuring long, efficient ge She 
“Farquhar Special Elevator” ig 
ball bearing equipped digger ti 
either horse or engine drive,’ Ou 
“Success Junior” is a Walking p; 
ger of national renown for thes ig. 
grower. @ —_ 
Farquhar Digger Catalo 
full details, free on request. siving 


A.B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., Box231, York, 
We ess mancfastare Engines 
pina dy 





SSS HAY 


HW. D. POWER & CO., 601 W. 334 St, ANG, 

A are the largest handlers of commissicg 
hay in greater New York; if you have hay 

Y to disp of i with them. 
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The Best Guarantee of Entirely Successful 
Plowing is Found in Combining P*&@ Plows 


with Titan and International Tractors 


HE work of plow and power is 

the most fundamental part of the 

job of growing bumper crops. In 
countless fields hundreds of bushels are 
lost annually because of poor work in 
turning up the new soil. Shallow, 
rough and irregular furrows provide 
handicaps that hurried tillage and seed- 
ing cannot overcome. 

Practical farmers back us in recom- 
mending reliance on the most effective 
and most popular plowing combination 
now on the market—P*0 Little Genius 
Tractor Plows and the well-known 
International-made tractors. 

Sixteen years ago when thisCompany 
began putting practical tractors on the 
farms, the Parlin & Orendorff plow 
makers started the development of a 
superior line of tractor plows. As the 
International Tractors developed into 
popularity, the sterling worth in Peo 
Little Genius Tractor Plows also won 
its way into leadership. 


Two years ago the International 
Harvester Company joined together 
the extraordinary success of P&@ Plows 
and@‘International and Titan Tractors. 
For a long period now these reputa- 
tions have been blending. P®@ Plows 
are a part of the International line. 
International Harvester Tractors and 
PtO Plows are being made to form 
plowing combinations effective in all 
details. 

Many thousands of owners of these 
long-famous plows and tractors, who 
are turning soils with them in every 
corner of the land, know that this 
close and necessary association of 
power and plow is making for better 
plowing and more completely success- 
ful tractor farming. Over and above 
plowing —Titan and International 
Tractors provide reliable, economical 
power the° year around, at belt and 
drawbar. Sold by the International 
Dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO 


UNCORPORATEO) 


USA 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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